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Isn’t tt natural? 


A EUROPEAN WiT says “Americans not only 
want the best of everything—but spare 
nothing to get the best of everything.” 
A characteristic that explains, perhaps, why 
American cigarette smokers so willingly 


pay a few cents more to get Fatimas 





“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make” 


Lmosrr & Mrers Tosacco Co 




































ARMORED CRUISER 


Poveni 


The sensational 
Russian film 
which has 
taken Europe 
by storm 





“GREATEST MOTION PICTURE EVER MADE” 


Say DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, EMIL 
JANNINGS & MAX REINHARDT. 


“The Sensation of the Movies this Year.” 


Ernestine Evans—The Nation 
47th Street, West of Broadway 


Chanin’s 
ILTMORE Twice Daily, 2:30-8:30. Sunday, 3 & 8:30 
Alli Seats Reserved. Tickets Now on Sale 











THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


Program Dec. 5-11 
At Cooper Union (8th St. and 
Astor Place), at 8 o’clock 


Admission Free 
Sunday, Dec. 5—Mr. Horace J. Bridges: 
“What is the Outlook for the Evoly 
tion of the Human Race?” 
Tuesday, Dec. 7—Dr. Charles Wissle T: 
‘The Relation of Man to Nature 
wee. Dec. 10—Everett Dean Martin 
is the Matter with M: n 
Ideas?” “The Principle of the I 


mation.” 
AT MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 
(Lexington Ave., and 22nd St. at 8 
o’clock) 


Single Admission, 25 cents 
Reduction for Course Tickets 
Monday, Dec. 6—Mr. Mark Van Doren 
Literary Critics ot Our Civiliz 

“Eugene O'Neill.’ 

Wednesday, Dec. 8—Dr. Irwin Edman 
Varieties of Metaphysical Experien:e 
“Experience, Metaphysics and 
ligion.” 

Thursday, Dec. 9—Dr. E. Ga. Spaulding 
Outlines of Philosophy—"‘Mind.” 

Saturday, Dec. 11—G. Kingsley Nob!e 
Ph.D: Evolution: Facts and Theo 
eee as to the How of Ey, 
tion 

















MODJACOT SHPEEL 
Yiddish Marionette Theatre 


95 Second Avenue 
Telephone: Orchard 7162 
Every Evening, Sat. and Sun. Mat, 


THE DyBUK 
A farce by Z. Maud 








THE MERCHANTS OF PEPPER 
An Operetta by Y. Cutler 


PUPPET DANCES 
By J. Tworkov 








POSITION WANTED 

Teacher, German college education, 
initiative, intelligence, personality, 
with experience in psychological, 
cational and social welfare work, 
teach French, desires interesting | 
tion in any part of the country, now 
or later. Address: Box 455 The New 


| Republic. 
| Healthy, intelligent woman between 





25 and 35, to assist in the care of two 


| healthy children, boy 7, girl 5, 


the direction of a specialist. Only one 
eager to learn and seriously interest d 
in work with children need ap} 

Personal references essential. Av- 
dress: Box 453, The New Republic. 





Are You an Interesting Person? 
Interested in the Finer Things of Life? 
Join SEVEN ARTS CLUB 
Non Sectarian, refined membership, 
Weekly Parties Socials, Dances. Ad 

dress: Box 454 The New Republic. 





Manhattan Beach Hotel, New York. 


Here is a modern fireproof hotel by the 
seashore for less than in the crowded city. 
Home-like comforts. Moderate-priced res- 
taurant; maid, valet and telephone servic 
Winter rates: 12 per week for two. 37 
minutes from Times Square, B. M. T. Tele 


» » 





— 


Earn $25 Weekly 


Spare time, writing for newspapers, mags 
gines. Experience unnecessary. Details 
FREE. 

Press Syndicate, 1060, St. Louis, Me. 
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The Week 


HE new crisis between the United States and 

Mexico is not the result of any recent happen- 
ing. No developments have taken place for many 
months in the dispute between the two countries. 
The belligerent notes which the United States has 
recently despatched are the result only of an in- 
creasing determination on the part of our State 
Department to insist on having its own way. There 
is the best of reasons to suppose that they were in- 
spired by Ambassador James R. Sheffield, as was 
Mr. Kellogg’s absurd and deplorable statement 
some months ago in which he solemnly told Mexico 
that she is “on trial.” This policy of trying to bully 
our sister republic and to carry things with a high 
hand, whether it originates with Mr. Sheffield or 
another is, we think, unwise and unfair. It is based 
on that inability to think through any course of con- 
duct to its logical end, which is the hallmark of pro- 
fessional diplomacy the world over. 


WHILE there is no doubt that the quarrel between 
the Mexican government and the Catholic Church 
has much to do with present relations between the 
two countries, the ostensible reason for the dispute 
continues to be the Mexican oil and land laws, which 
will go into effect on January 1. In summary, these 
laws provide that no foreigner may in future ac- 


i. + rete n 4 reas ryTr arr were 


quire land within 100 kilometres of the border. Any 
land now so held may be kept until the death of the 
present owner, but his heirs must dispose of it to 
Mexican citizens. Foreign companies owning a 
majority of the stock in Mexican companies must 
reduce it to a minority within ten years. Owners of 
oil lands are required to exchange their titles for 
what are in effect fifty-year leases. The United 
States does not dispute the right of Mexico to en- 
force these laws in the future. The whole point 
at issue is whether they shall be retroactive or not, 
applying to property acquired by Americans prior 
to the Constitution of 1917. Mexico has said that 
in practice, the laws will not be executed so as to 
work a hardship on Americans or other foreigners. 
The Calles government offers, in effect, a gentle- 
man’s agreement on this point, like that which 
Roosevelt made with Japan in regard to immigra- 
tion. Undoubtedly, internal politics plays a part in 
determining the attitude of Mexico. Hostility to 
the Yankee is a predominant motive among the 
people and an administration which yielded abjectly 
to our demands would imperil itself. This idea, 
however, is far over the heads of Messrs. Shefheld 
and Kellogg. They are not content to get the sub- 
stance: they want the letter too. 


WHAT will happen if both sides remain firm? 
Our recognition of the Calles régime will be with- 
drawn, and the embargo on arms shipments can- 
celed. This will constitute a plain invitation for a 
revolution, aided if not inspired by a combination 
of supporters of the Catholic Church and American 
oil and land interests. Such a revolution might be 
successful or it might not; but at best it could give 
only temporary immunity to the forces which in- 
spired it, and Mexico would again for a period of 
years be plunged into internal strife and bathed in 
blood. We cannot believe that the sober second 
judgment of the United States government will con- 
done such a proceeding. The experience of a de- 
cade and a half shows that we cannot force Mex- 
ico to do our bidding by any measures short of a 
war ending in annexation, a war which would be 
long and terribly wasteful of money and lives. The 
only alternative is an attitude of genuine friendli- 
ness. If Secretary Kellogg cannot see that this is 
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true, we believe President Coolidge will. He has 
refused before this to be crowded into jingoism. 
There is good ground for the hope that he will con- 
tinue in the same frame of mind. 


‘THE Commission on Extra-territoriality in China 
has brought in the report which was expected. It 
says China is not yet fit to administer its own courts 
and that the foreign powers must therefore retain 
jurisdiction over their own nationals. The Com- 
mission, it will be remembered, grew out of the 
Arms Conference at Washington. China asked 
that extra-territoriality be abolished. The powers 
did not want at that time to refuse outright, and 
the Commission to investigate was proposed as a 
compromise. Since then, affairs have grown stead- 
ily worse. The only real government in China to- 
day is that of Canton. The various war lords 
make their own law in the territory they control. 
Judges and police officials are badly paid, there is 
no uniformity of procedure and new codes are bad- 
ly needed. On the other hand, the Commission 
points out some weaknesses of extra-territoriality 
as itis practiced. There are too many courts, great 
confusion arises in cases involving citizens of two 
or more countries, appeals are taken to higher 
courts outside of China. The Commission advises 
that the foreign courts should base their decisions 
on Chinese law as far as possible, that foreigners 
should pay taxes and should obey the Chinese regu- 
lations. It solemnly advises China to reorganize 
its law, write a new Constitution, and establish uni- 
formity of procedure. 


IT MIGHT as well, in the present juncture, advise 
all the citizens of that unhappy country to go and 
live in pearl palaces in Paradise. ‘The existing 
situation, for which the European powers and the 
United States must bear a considerable part of the 
responsibility, is one which cannot be remedied in 
any such simple fashion as the Commission seems 
to suppose. The fragmentary Peking government 
is at the end of its rope. The best hope for a uni- 
fied government is the continued progress of the 
Cantonese forces, whom the foreigners in China 
have steadily opposed in every way possible. Extra- 
territoriality is not so important in fact as it is al- 
leged to be. Russia has renounced these rights and 
Austria, Hungary and Germany have lost them, 
and the citizens of these four countries apparently 
suffer no grave inconvenience thereby. As soon as 
China is strong enough, it is now clear, all special 
privileges of foreigners will be abolished. The 
western powers won't like it, but the alternative, 
which is to subdue China by military force, is now 
out of the question. 


MR. HOOVER returns with his familiar refrain 
that the prosperity of America in 1926 is greater 
than ever before. 
familiar indexes of production and trade. 


And it is accompanied by the 
There 
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is no questioning the general purport of these figures, 
yet a little careful analysis, showing more exactly 
what they mean, might have been in better taste 
from the Department of Commerce than so much 
boasting. Manufacturing Production, based on 1()() 
in 1919, went from 118 in 1925 to 126 in 1926. 
Mineral Production, though not as high as in 1923. 
is still-high. Forest Products production stands at 
124. But each of these general indexes is an aver. 
age of specific ones, and examination of the latter 
is illuminating. Manufacturing Production js 
boosted mainly by such industries as automobiles, 
steel, and building materials of all kinds. Minera! 
Production means chiefly a growth in oil for gaso. 
line, in copper and iron. Forest Products of course 
reflects materials for building and auto body work, 
All these products respond to the building boom or 
the motor boom, both of which rest on credit—the 
first on building loans, the second on instalment 
loans. When it comes to industries making goods 
sold for cash to retail consumers, such as textiles, 
clothing, shoes, food, no such expansion is visible 
Some, in fact, show a contraction. 


TON-MILES of railroad freight, which ha 
grown in recent years, reflect the building and mot 
booms. Electric power production has expanded 
wondrously, but it is being substituted for steam. 
Building contracts let is an honest figure—its ev- 
pansion fits the specific as well as the general pic- 
ture. Then come the indexes of value of sales, 
which Mr. Hoover assumes accurately indicate the 
growth of retail trade as a whole. For the n 
part they do not. They indicate the growth of t! 
trade of department stores, chain stores and mail- 
order houses; and everyone knows that thes 
agencies of merchandizing are steadily encroaching 
on the small independent store. No one knows 
exactly how much, and therefore we cannot elin 
nate the specific growth factors in order to get at 
the volume of retail trade in general. When we con 
to wholesale trade we have a figure which rea! 
means something. Based on 100 in 1919, this 
stands at 80 in 1923, 82 in 1924, 83 in 1925 a 
85 in 1926. The recent figures are lower than t 
base, as they should be, because wholesale prices 
are lower. They show a small growth, somew! 
larger than the growth in population, but not much. 
To that extent the ultimate consumers are really con 
suming more. This is the only good basis for boast 
ing, since the building boom and the motor boom 
seem both to be subsiding; and if they do subsid 
materially most of the high-flown indexes of pro- 
duction will subside with them. 


TO TOP off the prosperity publicity comes a re 
lease from the Department of Agriculture which 
says, “The department’s index of purchasing power 
of farm products is placed at 81 for October, a new 
low for the season, compared with a pre-war bas¢ 


of 100.” This drop is attributed in part to lowered 
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cotton prices, “although the downward trend is not 
explainable in terms of any single crop. . . . It is, 
perhaps, roughly accurate to say that the season has 
been favorable to livestock producers as a whole, 
but it has brought discouragement to growers of 
such important cash crops as cotton, fruit and 
spring wheat. . . . Cheap cotton has its reactions 
in other fields. Cheap cottonseed means a lowered 
price scale on concentrated feeds; such feeds for a 
typical dairy ration now show the lowest price in- 
dex in four years. It means competition for lard, 
so much so that lard now sells down near the same 
price per pound as the live hog. It may have some 
meaning for wool growers. Cotton and wool prices 
usually move in close relationship.”” So much for 
the prosperity of the farmer. Will the city dweller 
at least reap some advantage in lower living costs? 
That remains to be seen. 


WE are glad to report one case in which a victim 
of the professional patriots has come out completely 
and triumphantly victorious. Mr. Henry Flury is 
a teacher in a high school in Washington, D. C., 
and he amused himself some time ago by writing a 
definition of Socialism which he submitted to the 
Forum magazine, in one of a series of definition 
contests which that excellent periodical is conduct- 
ing. Mr. Flury’s definition was published, and 
caught the sleepless eye of Brigadier-General Amos 
A. Fries, of the U. S. Chemical Warfare Service. 
General Fries forthwith demanded the young man’s 
head on a platter. What! Were the youth of the 
nation’s capital to be instructed by a man capable 
of writing a definition of Socialism? Mr. Flury 
should be called before the Board of Education at 
once and required to pledge himself never to mis- 
behave so outrageously again, or banished to outer 
darkness. To this Mr. Flury replied with spirit 
that he was quite willing to appear before the Board 
of Education to discuss his professional work, but 
not his private activities; that if he chose to write 
a definition of Socialism in a magazine it was no 
business of his superiors, whose job it was to see 
that he performed his duties in the classroom well 
and honestly. We are glad to report that public 
opinion in Washington supported him in this view. 
The school authorities stood by him; and even a 
local post of the American Legion, whose letter- 
head General Fries had used, protested that the 
general was making the order ridiculous. The 
whole attack on Flury blew up with a feeble pop; 
which encourages us to embrace the extraordinary, 
the revolutionary doctrine that perhaps the world 
do move, after all. 


CALIFORNIA’S governor-elect, Mr. Young, is 
confronted by an opportunity to perform an im- 
portant public service. For ten years Thomas J. 
Mooney and Warren K. Billings have been in pris- 
on, serving life sentences for complicity in a bomb 
explosion on July 22, 1916, in San Francisco. We 
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do not need to recite again to our readers the facts 
which show that their trial was unfair. They were 
convicted on perjured testimony; the presiding 
judge asked the Attorney General to seck a new 
trial, which the state Supreme Court denied; the 
judge, the district attorney, his three assistants, and 
eight of the nine living jurors united in an appeal to 
Governor Richardson to pardon these two victims 
of class warfare and mob hysteria. Ten years in 
prison would be a heavy punishment even if Mooney 
and Billings were guilty. The recent election in 
California was one of several indications that that 
state is coming to its senses. We hope Governor 
Young will further the process and put an end to 
one of the most disgraceful miscarriages of justice 
in our history. 


ELECTRIC utility companies justify their practice 
of charging enormously higher rates to domestic 
consumers than to factories by saying that in the 
case of the latter they have to meet the potential 
competition of generation by industry itself. But 
are they entirely free from competition on the part 
of the general public? To think so is to take an 
extremely short-sighted view of the situation. There 
are home electric plants, rapidly improving in ef- 
ficiency and widely used throughout the countryside. 
There are cheap and reliable gasoline motors for 
power. There is cheap kerosene for heating, cook- 
ing and lighting. Now a correspondent writing to 
the Electrical World, a trade journal, cites as an 
illustration the city of Elmhurst, outside of Chicago, 
which for its 5,000 population installed an oil en- 
gine plant which could produce at 1 cent per k.w.h. 
as against 2% cents asked by the company. The 
latter finally climbed down and met the local price. 
And E. E. Brackett, an agricultural professor in 
the University of Nebraska, announces that highly 
satisfactory results have been obtained in making 
sufficient electricity for all farm purposes by hitch- 
ing up an ordinary windmill to a generator and a 
storage battery. The top-heavy electric utility com- 
binations will have to wake up or they may find the 
public is not so utterly dependent on them as they 
have thought. 


WE publish in this issue an article dealing with 
the present situation in Italy, and signed by a pseu- 
donym, “Peter Brooklyn.” We regret that we can- 
not give our correspondent’s name, or identify him 
for our readers. To do so would be to subject him 
to grave personal danger, and this despite the fact 
that his article is a moderate and discriminating 
statement. Anyone who writes about Italy in any 
other terms than fervid eulogy incurs the enmity, 
not only of the government, but of the Fascist or- 
ganization, and repeated experiences have demon- 
strated that this enmity is likely to be expressed 
in terms of destruction of property and physical 
violence. The necessity for anonymity except in 
communications which contain nothing but praise is 
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itself a sufficient comment on the present character 
of the Mussolini régime. 


IN this connection there is an interesting observa- 
tion in the New Statesman, London, for November 
The New Statesman received a letter for pub- 
lication from Commendatore Luigi Villari, whom 
the New Statesman “understands to be the chief 
official propagandist agent of Fascism” in Great 
Britain. The New Statesman refused to publish 
the letter from Commendatore Villari, on grounds 
with which the New Republic has complete sym- 
pathy. If the press generally adopted such an atti- 
tude, which accords with the most elementary prin- 
ciples of fair play, Fascist propaganda would lose 
its effectiveness. The editor’s statement follows: 


My communications with my very able and mod- 
erate (though of course anti-Fascist) correspondent in 
Rome have been severed. A few weeks ago I had an 
urgent private message which has deterred me from 
writing to him since, or even sending him the usual 
voucher copy of those issues of the New Statesman 
in which his articles have appeared. I can send him 
in fact only verbal messages from time to time as 
opportunity arises, lest his writings should lead to 
his being semi-officially beaten or murdered—or per- 
haps merely imprisoned. 

Whilst attempts of this type to gag the British 
press continue, I do not propose to offer the hospital- 
ity of the columns of the New Statesman to any 
official apologist of the essentially barbarous régime 
which at present exists in Italy, and I hope that other 
English newspapers may adopt the same attitude. If 
I were to print [Commendatore Villari’s] letter, my 
correspondent would be able neither to see nor to 
reply to it, unless somewhere in Rome he chanced 
upon a copy of the paper. 


Party Government Upside 


Down 
CCORDING to present reports the Demo- 


crats and the progressives during the com- 
ing session of Congress will focus their political 
opposition to the Republicans on the attempt to 
win a specific tactical victory. They will try by 
impeding throughout the present winter the prog- 
ress of the appropriation bills to force on their 
opponents the calling of an extra session of the 
new Congress. It is always difficult during the short 
session to combine the passage of these bills with 
the transaction of the other necessary business and 
with the effusion of sufficient Senatorial eloquence. 
It usually requires the willing codperation of all 
parties to prevent the legislative machine from get- 
ting jammed. It would be easy, so it is alleged, 
for the Democrats and progressives by system- 
atically prolonging debate in the Senate hopelessly 
to congest the schedule and so compel the Presi- 
dent to reassemble Congress before the ending of 
the present fiscal year in June. 
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The scheme has one obvious weakness. The Re. 
publican majority in Congress should, if it takes 
the warning seriously, be able to accelerate the leg 
islative machine and adjourn at the end of Marc! 
3, 1927, with its indispensable work fully accom 
plished. The aspect of the plan to which we \ 
to draw attention is not, however, the probability 
of its success or failure. No matter whether it suc- 
ceeds or-fails, a try-out of it will be a confess 
of the breakdown of party government. The p: 
in power, which is responsible for legislation, is 
this instance trying to escape the exercise of its re- 
sponsibility, while the parties out of power are t: 
ing to force their opponents to legislate. From ¢| 
point of view of responsible government it is absuri 
for the minority party which cannot legislate u; 
contentious issues to insist upon legislation and t 
majority party which can legislate to insist on av 
ing legislation. Such is the standard of parti 
warfare which government in the United Stat 
divided between the Democrats and the Repub 
ans, has now reached. 

In Great Britain or Canada a party which wir 
a general election is pledged to achieve a cert 
legislative program. After it assumes power, it n 
or may not redeem its pledges, but if it should | 
to legislate upon a subject which called for acti 
the opposing parties would, of course, merely tr 
to capitalize the official negligence. It is their busi- 
ness, if possible, to prevent the government fr 
legislating on the theory that all or nearly all . 
its works must proceed from erroneous ideas « 
public policy. It is no part of their business | 
compel the government to pass bills which fr 
their point of view would necessarily be unsatis! 
tory. Even in this land of political irresponsibil\' 
the party out of power has rarely, if ever, worr 
about the failure of the party in power to legisla' 
The opposition has frequently filibustered to p: 
vent the passage of what it considered inexcus 
bad legislation, but it has never before proposed to 
filibuster in order, by preventing the passage 
legislation of which it approved (the approp: 
tion bills), to force on its opponents the passa 
of Republican legislation which it would presumab!y 
disapprove. 

Congressional politics in the United States has 
been reduced to this ridiculous trifling with the re: 
ities of government by the combination of an im- 
potent opposition with a sterile and stagnant party 
in power. Mr. Coolidge himself is, of course, by 
temperament and conviction a past master in the 
art of piously and unctuously doing nothing. From 
his point of view the voters confided power to the 
Republicans in order to reduce taxes and particu- 
larty taxes on the very rich. This they have done, 
and having done it, they are not obliged to do any- 
thing more except, perhaps, a little more of the 
same kind. If he can avoid it, he does not propose 
to legislate about such troublesome matters as farm 
relief, Muscle Shoals, railway consolidation or pub- 
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lic utilities. The members of his party in Congress 
are divided on these questions, and the etiort to 
secure an agreement on particular bills would be 
either ineffective or costly. From every point of 
view he prefers to postpone the liability to produce 
a united policy until the session of 1927-28. Most 
of his fellow Republicans in Congress agree with 
him. They realize as well as he does that attempts 
on their part to deal with any of the major prob- 
lems of the day would breed the same kind of dis- 
sensions as have their past efforts to provide farm 
relief or to join the United States to the World 
Court. 

It is this weakness of the Republican position 
which, of course, explains the proposed tactics of 
the progressives and the Democrats. They wish to 
place the Republican party in a predicament from 
which it cannot be extricated. without loss. If they 
can force the calling of an extra session, they can 
by their control of the Senate prevent adjournment 
after the appropriations bills are passed. The dis- 
affected blocs will then goad the Republican lead- 
ers to deal with the various controverted subjects 
of legislation, and in so far as they yield they will 
get into trouble. This calculation is, doubtless, 
plausible. Nevertheless, we doubt whether the 
game, as the Democrats and progressives propose 
to play it, is worth the candle. The only bills which 
could be passed would be bad or doubtful bills. 
The Republican House would refuse to accept any 
legislation which from the progressive point of 
view would look good. It does not seem worth 
while to improve the chances of undesirable legis- 
lation in the hope of entangling the Republicans in 
an embarrassing predicament. Let them stew in 
their own grease. 

Neither is there any reason to believe that the 
Democratic-progressive attempt to keep the legis- 
lative pot boiling will be popular. American pub- 
lic opinion is for the time being about as apathetic 
as oficial Republican opinion. The most influential! 
part of it tends to believe that the only good Con- 
gress is an adjourned Congress. While there are 
local and occupational groups that are clamoring 
for legislation, the country as a whole looks upon 
political activity as unprofitable. This is emphat- 
ically true in the case of the state governments. 
The ruling class in this country now combines a 
fervid devotion to states’ right with an active pref- 
erence for state legislative paralysis. It is a settled 
policy of the American Chambers of Commerce 
and other business associations both to denoynce 
federal centralization and to reduce the sessions 
of the state legislatures, which are supposed to safe- 
guard American social welfare, to once every four 
years. They have not as yet tried to apply the 
rule to Congress, but they surely would if they 
could. Politics is from their point of view a nui- 
sance which interferes with business. Business is, 
of course, the higher and more essential activity. 
It manufactures prosperity while politics merely 
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manufactures threats to its continuation or drains 
upon its profits. The American voters are not dis- 
posed for the present to combat these opinions. 
They will not, considering their present subservience 
to business, arise indignantly and vote for Demo- 
cratic or progressive candidates who wish to leg- 
islate rather than Republicans who do not and can- 
not. If the Democrats or the progressives controlled 
Congress, it would be just as difficult for them to 
agree upon sound legislation as it is for the Repub- 
licans, and the voters do not much care, anyway. 

It is a serious matter for the citizens of a de- 
mocracy to regard with indifference and almost 
reprobation the exercise of the right to legislate 
which their forefathers conquered at such a heavy 
cost. They cannot in that event possess much re- 


spect for themselves as a responsible functioning 


community. A republic in which the governing fac- 
tion cannot or does not wish to legislate is like an 
army which expects to win battles by moving, not 
as a whole, but in small detachments. It can only 
remain whole by remaining still. No doubt Amer- 
ican voters are justified in their indifference to leg- 
islation and politics, if the possible value of politics 
to the community is measured by the recent per- 
formances of the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties. But they should remember in this connection 
that the Democratic and Republican parties are only 
the voters themselves, divided up and organized 
in order to forge a majority which is capable of 
meeting the legislative and administrative needs of 
the nation. The major parties serve a greater lord, 
which is the mass of the American electorate, and, 
if party politics is unprofitable and sterile, there 
must be something wrong with the i image of public 
policy which American opinion permits or encour- 
ages the politicians to envisage. 

There is, indeed, something wrong about the pop- 
ular image of public policy. It is formed and col- 
ored by a desire for economic prosperity, which 
means chiefly to the people who effectively desire 
it, the increasing satisfaction at any cost of an ex- 
isting complex of successful private interests. Pol- 
itics which exists chiefly for the satisfaction of a 
pool of unregenerate private interests does not pro- 
vide an atmosphere in which constructive legislation 
can flourish; and even when public welfare is cry- 
ing for such legislation, politics is either sterile 
or it gives birth to abortions. The degradation of 
a political system which is deprived of objects and 
methods appropriate to its own function is in the 
circumstances inevitable, but the business men who 
find in this degradation a sufficient excuse for being 
cynical about politics and politicians are spurning 
a nest which they themselves have helped to foul. 
They will find that a politics which is too poor- 
spirited to assume the responsibility for construc- 
tive legislation may in the end prove to be a weak 
buttress for those parts of the business structure 
which are necessary to the welfare of the society 
as a whole, 
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Can We Tax Corporations? 
Fei the various income tax agitations now 


in process, the most formidable seems to be 
that which proposes to make the expected surplus 
for 1926-27 an excuse for reducing the levy on cor- 
porate net incomes a few points. This was raised 
from 12 percent to 13% percent by the latest tax 
law, as a means of reimbursing the Treasury for 
cuts in other directions which it considered exces- 
sive, and now at least the extra 1% percent is 
likely to be cut off. 

On the general ground that future receipts should 
not be reduced, both on account of the danger of 
a deficit when business grows poorer, normal ex- 
penditures rise and abnormal receipts fall away, 
and on account of the desirability of using any sur- 
plus to reduce the debt as rapidly as possible, this 
plan seems to us unwise. But it furnishes an occa- 
sion to open the whole question of revising the cor- 
poration tax, which in our opinion is inadequate 
and illogical in its present form. It is inadequate 
because it does not sufficiently tap at its source the 
greatest river of wealth accumulation in the United 
States. It is illogical because, being a flat tax, it is 
capable in many instances of being passed on to 
the consumer, and does not fit in with the income 
tax scheme of rates graduated according to ability 
to pay. 

Everyone knows that one of the most commonly 
used means to avoid the tax burden by those best 
able to pay lies in this corporation tax. Because of 
its existence, dividends are not taxed in the per- 
sonal income returns. What more simple than for 
a rich man to incorporate his various sources of in- 
come, pay his flat 12 or 13 percent in a corpora- 
tion tax, and through the exemption of his divi- 
dends avoid the higher rates which would other- 
wise apply to his personal income? Even without 
using such a device the wealthy man profits because 
so large a proportion of his income is likely to 
consist of untaxed dividends. The recent report of 
the Income Tax Bureau for 1924 shows that by 
far the largest part of the biggest incomes consists 
in dividends. If Secretary Mellon had really been 
eager to increase the yield by stopping the leaks 
of avoidance, he would have paid more attention 
to this matter and less to tax-exempt bonds. 

To discover a fair and feasible means of grad- 
uating the corporation tax, however, presents great 
dificulty. Obviously the rate cannot progress mere- 
ly according to the size of the net income, as do 
personal taxes. The net income of a business con- 
cern depends not merely on the profit margin per 
unit of product, but on the number of units sold. 
Suppose two firms, one small and one large, sell 
identical products at the same price, and make the 
same margin of profit. Suppose the small one mar- 
kets 1,000 units at $10 margin, and the large one 
markets 100,000 units at the same margin. Is there 
any reason for taxing the $10,000 profit of the 
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first at a lower rate than the $1,000,000 profit of 
the second? Obviously not, if we have in mind the 
greater capital investment of the second. 

During and after the War the excess profits tax 
furnished a rough rule-of-thumb method for grad- 
uation. It took as the “normal” profit of each cor- 
poration the average of certain pre-war years, and 
made the rate progressive for everything above 
that. This is an admirable method during a short 
period to get at abnormal war profits, but it would 
not work fairly in peace time, when ordinary growth 
would cause the tax to handicap many newly thriv- 
ing industries and would discourage new investment. 
Such a tax would, for instance, bear far more heav- 
ily on the Ford Motor Company, so large a part 
of whose expansion has occurred since 1916, than 
on the United States Steel Corporation, which was 
well established long before the War. 

Theoretically, the most logical method woul 
graduate the tax according to the percentage earned 
on the actual investment. A man who puts a hun- 
dred dollars into a business and gets back twenty- 
five annually can and should bear a higher rate o! 
tax on his profit than one who puts in a hundred 
and gets back five. A tax of this sort would go 
far to correct many of the inequalities in our eco- 
nomic structure which we have tried to get at in 
other, and more clumsy ways. It would, for in- 
stance, divert back to public uses a large part of 
monopoly profits and semi-monopoly profits, with- 
out disturbing any efhciency arising from large-scal: 
operations, or involving complex legal adjudication 
of what is and what is not monopolistic, or calling 
on governmental agencies for a futile attempt to 
preserve competition. The dificulty with such a tax 
—which we do not believe wholly insurmountable— 
is to work out a method of applying it. Corpora- 
tion accounts are not so kept as to show the in- 
vestors’ actual sacrifice. Current methods of valu- 
ation are based on earning power as well as on the 
cost of the investment. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has now been trying to value the rail- 
roads for many years, and after huge expense the 
matter is still not settled. Furthermore, if we shou!d 
really succeed in valuing for tax purposes every 
business corporation according to the actual cost 
of its investment, going back into musty records to 
do so, and then should proceed to tax its profits 
accordingly, many individual investors who had 
bought shares at market values which had been 
created by the rate of profit would be unjustly 
treated. The yield to the investor who holds the 
stock may be quite different from the rate of profit 
on the money originally put into the concern. Such 
difficulties might be avoided if at a given time fed- 
eral supervision of corporate accounting, with an 
adequate means of recording actual new investment, 
could be installed. We might then begin with a 
flat rate such-as we have, and apply progressive 
rates subsequently according as the ratio of profit 
to the investment grew. This method would accept 
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such inequalities as now exist, but would deter their 
enlargement in the future. 

The late Coal Commission recommended a grad- 
uated tax to get at the quasi-monopoly profits in 
the anthracite industry. Its investigation showed 
that some favorably situated companies make much 
more than others, and if their necessity of rea- 
sonable profit were alone to be considered, prices 
might be lower or wages higher, or both. But the 
price level and the wage level are restricted by the 
marginal concerns which would be put out of busi- 
ness if prices and wages were to come much closer 
together, but whose output is needed. Very simi- 
lar situations exist elsewhere; in fact, it might be 
said that this, rather than complete monopoly, is 
the characteristic profit structure of most Amer- 
ican industry. The big concern does not need to 
control the field, it can simply ride to riches on 
the necessities of its marginal competitors. This 
suggests a graduation of rates based in some way 
on the marginal company. In the case of anthra- 
cite coal, which is a staple commodity with stand- 
ard grades and sizes, it would be possible to assess 
the minimum rate on a certain margin of profit 
per unit of product, and to apply progressive rates 
to higher margins. This method would be difficult 
to apply in most industries, at least until standardi- 
zation has made far more progress than at present. 

Perhaps the simplest plan to execute under pres- 
ent conditions would be to abandon the corporation 
tax altogether and make dividends taxable equally 
with all other sources of revenue in the personal 
returns. This, to be sure, would not necessarily 
bring as great a yield as the present method. Small 
dividend receivers would be untaxed; such net profit 
as is devoted to enlargement of surplus would be 
untaxed—unless a corporate tax were retained to 
cover it. It might be that even the dividends re- 
ceived by taxpayers would yield a lower rate on 
the average than 12 or 13 percent. In addition 
there would be some leakage through abandoning 
collection at the source. Furthermore the whole 
incidence of the tax would be transferred to per- 
sonal ability to pay, and we should not use the 
power to deal wholesomely with such economic sit- 
uations as are described above, which affect many 
consumers and workers who do not pay direct taxes 
in any case. 

Those who are interested in using the power of 
government to alleviate the inequalities of the pres- 
ent economic order without damaging its ability to 
function would do well to examine carefully the 
possibilities of the business tax. The taxing power 
of the federal government is perhaps subject to 
less constitutional limitation than any of its other 
powers. If some way could be devised by which 
it could tap at the source the swollen profits of the 
more fortunate corporations, and use them in work 
beneficial to the whole population, while imposing 
lesser burdens on other taxpayers, a great advance 
in the art of government would be possible. 
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Rural Youth 


URAL disintegration is a many-sided social 
reality—so many-sided in fact that its di- 
agnosis is never clarified. It was once thought 
that the whole complex of rural life could be 
grounded and simplified by regarding farming as a 
technology or a business; the Department of Agri- 
culture with its fourteen thousand experts, the forty- 
eight land grant colleges and experiment stations, 
and the coéperative marketing movement are, for 
the most part, derivatives of this business-technic 
point of view. Subsequent diagnosis or treatment 
or both are patently faulty since the patient's com- 
plaint increases in proportion to the amount of 
medicine of this sort he swallows. Ordinary com- 
mercial enterprises which reveal symptoms of decay 
respond quickly to increased capitalization, improved 
use of machinery, additional governmental protec- 
tion, etc., but not agriculture. Or, if farming does 
show marked improvement on its business side, the 
secondary result is invariably negative: those who 
secure high incomes from agriculture are seldom 
content to remain in the countryside as residents. 
Promoters of coéperative marketing were surpris- 
ingly successful five and six years ago in enlisting 
farmers to become members of these “business” 
organizations; they insisted upon keeping social 
motives out of the equation: these were to be purcly 
business and not “reform” instruments. Everything 
the farmer and his family wanted in life would, so 
they insisted, come automatically once farming was 
established as a business enterprise. Many of the 
more alert of these promoters now realize that their 
organizations have failed and are failing precisely 
because they overlooked factors which transcend 
economic and technical levels. 

For almost a decade the American Country Life 
Association has vigorously criticized these particu- 
laristic approaches which regard farming as solely 
a technic or a business. The hypothesis of this 
group rests upon the premise that farming is a way 
of life, not merely a way of making a living. An as- 
sumption of this sort leads to what might be called 
an organic or inclusive point of view; the problem 
may be approached from any specified point but ul- 
timately it must be considered as a whole. If, for 
example, farming were merely a business existing 
side by side with like businesses within a capitalistic 
order, it would be justifiable to give the profit-motive 
a place of centrality. Those who hold the organic 
point of view insist upon a different rationale: they 
persist in asking how the profit-motive and all that 
flows therefrom fits into the concept of a unifying 
and satisfying life. Consequently, the annual con- 
ferences conducted by this group have been con- 
cerned with questions such as the following: What 
kinds of communal life do farm families enjoy? 
What sorts of institutions and agencies serve the 
needs of rural population? How potent is the farm 
home as a stimulator of social, cultural and intel- 
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lectual interests? Is farming a health-giving and 
health-conserving way of living? What signilicance 
is to be attached to rural-urban, rural-village rela- 
tionships? Where are the focal points of rural 
maladjustment to be found? These are obviously 
searching questions—questions which an annual con- 
ference can only pry loose from broader contexts 
and cast into relief. But the mere querying has 
opened doors toward more intelligent or at least, 
more reflective, attitudes among those who serve 
rural needs. 

The most recent of these conferences devoted its 
attention to the problems of rural youth. Publicists 
and educators have long been proclaiming that the 
future of agriculture and country life lies with these 
young people between the ages of ten and twenty. 
Who are they? Where are they? What are they 
like? How do they think? More than four hun- 
dred interested persons came with queries of this 
sort on their minds. Sessions were held in a realis- 
tic atmosphere of charts and graphs and statistical 
formulations. One could see at a glance that there 
are 4,003,006 boys and girls between the ages of 
ten and fourteen and 3,289,414 between fifteen and 
nineteen in the rural areas of the United States; 
that these youths are fairly evenly distributed among 
the various regions and states both with respect to 
numbers and sex; that these young people live under 
an economic dispensation which allows little beyond 
the margins of food, shelter and clothing; that, in 
spite of the economic handicaps, most farm boys and 
girls retain a favorable attitude toward farming as 
a vocation and toward the country as a place to live. 
In addition to the charts, statistical material and the 
experts, some fifty or more rural youths were in 
attendance, apparently to serve as living laboratory 
subjects. Besides the program was organized to 
proceed by discussions and not by the pronounce- 
ments of orators. And, like all good conferences, 
this one gave rise to more questions than it answered, 

There is, first of all, no rural youth movement, 
and consequently no instrument or method for re- 
vealing what modern life has done or is doing to 
the young people of the farms exists. Like their city 
cousins they want something that either is not there 
or is out of their reach but they are not quite sure 
what it is nor how much they want it. They scem 
healthier than urban youths—probably because they 
have not yet learned how to affect boredom—but 
they also seem less vital, less interesting. In one 
respect at least they are agreed with urban youth: 
whatever it is that troubles them and whatever it 
is they are after in life, they no longer expect to 
find their way by listening to their elders. In fact, 
so certain are they that they live in another world, 
they do not intend even to reveal themselves to 
the older generations. Science, for example, en- 
tered the experience of adult farmers of our time in 
the form of a tool, a more efficient way of getting 
things done; its deeper implications were lost in the 
external processes of use. The youth of our time, 
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on the other hand, are beginning to think and live 
scientifically; they do not stop with the applications 
of genetic principles to the breeding of crops and 
live-stock. They are beginning to sense in a vague 
way that science implies new values and meanings 
for life. This frightens their elders who thought 
they were living in a scientific age because they used 
gasoline engines and allowed their sons to attend 
agricultural colleges. 

If youth is expected to give direction to the future 
of country life, an awakening of adults will need to 
come first of all. If the adult community cannot 
learn how to participate in youth’s experimentalism, 
it must learn how to step gracefully aside. The al- 
ternative is rigid insistence upon conformity which 
widens the gap between youth and adulthood and in 
the end produces a mediocre, habit-ridden civiliza- 
tion. And the fact which needs most of all to be 
realized is that experimentation will proceed in the 
sphere of values. Country life is for the present 
sterile, dull and uninspiring because its objectives are 
qualitatively not different from what they were fifty 
years ago. Indeed the situation has a darker side 
since the dominant role of the city tends to reduce 
rural aims to the status of imitation; the farm fam- 
ily’s motivation tends to become a belated effort to 
get a few of the same things which city people secm 
to want and already have. The corn belt farmer 
may be unable for the present to “buy more land 
to grow more corn to feed more hogs to buy more 
land—etc.”” but this is merely because he has not 
been paid enough for his hogs. More and more the 
same appears to be the curse of country life. 

Rural civilization in the United States has degen- 
erated into dependency; it is now auxiliary to urban 
life. Nowhere—not even in the prdominantly ag- 
ricultural areas of the southern states—is a de- 
cently afirmative psychic or cultural cohesion to be 
found, no idée force or fructifying ideal which in- 
spires. Nothing short of a class-conscious move- 
ment of revolt reaching down into the habit struc- 
ture of farm life with sufficient thrust to turn up 
new values will be adequate to the call for rural 
restoration. In such a movement rural youth might 
lose some of its timidity and find courage to lead. 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes 


ERE is a Yankee, strayed from Olympus. 
Olympians are reputed at ease in the uni- 
verse, they know truth in flashes of fire, 
and reveal its immortal essence in cryptic phrase. 
How disturbing to the solemnities of average mor- 
tals, average lawyers, average judges even, is the 
swift, searching, epigrammatic thought of Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes. Even the wise cracks he loves to fling 
out are keyed to profundity and wit. He has lived 
through the most restless periods of American his- 
tory since the American Revolution itself, yet his 
carly divinations of the law, outlined nearly half a 
century ago, and his Supreme Court opinions which 
have together recast American legal thinking seem 
to have been formulated in the elegant leisure that 
we associate with the classics. 

Mr. Justice Holmes’s tall and erect figure which 
a ripe and white old age has scarcely stooped; his 
grand manner, at once noble and dazzling—these 
have never asked quarter of time. Watch his snowy 
head for a moment among his younger peers on the 
bench. Note the set of the shoulders in the gown, 
the oval contour of the face with its fine, angular 
New England features, the flow of the level white 
brows into the thin distinction of the nose, the mar- 
tial moustachios, with their heavy guardsman’s 
droop and their curved ends of punctilio. The 
eyes, the most striking feature, give off sparkles of 
scintillating gray-blue, and have more scepticism 
and gentle malice than mercy in their depths. 
Though at bottom Holmes is and looks a simple 
American gentleman of aristocratic rectitude, he 
has a spice of the Mephistophelian quality which he 
himself has recommended to the naiveté of judges. 

The Justice is listening to a complex argument— 
listening till his mind, hovering and intent, like the 
wasp that paralyzes the caterpillar, has driven 
straight to its heart. Then, while the other judges 
still patiently listen, he reads over the briefs, calls 
the pages to bring reports containing opinions relied 
on by counsel, and is ready, by the time counsel is 
rising to his peroration, to draft an opinion that will 
not fail to “strike the jugular.” 

The jurist who, at four score years and five, can 
command this penetration of essentials, this intense 
focusing of mental powers has some rare elixir in 
his veins. Is it not the true elixir of youth? The 
youth offered by a young Bostonian to his country 
in the most heroic of her wars, and thrice wounded, 
at Ball’s Bluff, Antietam and Fredericksburg? 
Judge Holmes’s clearest genius—the sharp and 
supple functioning of his mind—in some nameless 
fashion draws its strength from his curiosity and 
awe in the face of the mystery of existence. It 
seems that the near presence of death in those three 
crucial and shadowed ycars fused his intellect and 
his emotion in a single shaft of will. It made scep- 


tical philosophy a necessity, but gave to fundamental 
doubt a practical idealism. It afhirmed man’s destiny 
on earth as battle, his chances those of war. But 
it discovered to him that the root of joy as of duty 
and the worth of life itself is to put out all one’s 
powers to the full, though the end be dim and the 
plan of campaign little understood. ‘Men carry 
their signatures upon their persons,”’ he has written, 
“although they may not always be visible at the first 
glance.” The friends of the Justice all know the 
signature that the Civil War inscribed. It is that 
of a youthful fighter who somehow inspired the 
fate of the lonely thinker with the faith of the 
soldier. 


II 


The son of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was a 
fortunate youth. Born in the flower of New Eng- 
land’s cultural dominance, and at the dawn of the 
Darwinian age into a family at once Brahminical, 
literary and scientific, brought up at that “auto- 
cratic” breakfast table where a bright saying gave 
a child a double help of marmalade, he must early 
have acquired the rich flavor of belles-lettres which 
in him has ever mellowed the scientific habit. Cele- 
brated men were familiars at his father’s house, and 
from the greatest among them—lEmerson—he 
drew a priceless intellectual ferment. Yet, with his 
glancing wit and his worldly charm he might have 
been tempted away from the isolated path of the 
original thinker but for the war of secession. It 
was in his own view his greatest good fortune to 
graduate from Harvard in the class of '61, at the 
age of twenty, just as this war was beginning, and 
to learn one day, as he was walking down Beacon 
Hill, with Hobbes’s Leviathan in his hand, that he 
had a commission in the Twenticth Massachusetts 
Volunteers; a regiment commemorated at last in the 
Boston Public Library by one of the lions of St. 
Gaudens that guard the entrance stairway. So the 
young ofhcer, whom we may sce in his uniform at 
Langdell Hall, at the Harvard Law School, with 
his visored cap on his knee, in one of those touch- 
ing little faded photographs which were a sop to 
parental love—a mere lad, trusting and vulnerable, 
like all lads who have fought all the great wars— 
went forth to a baptism that he has never forgotten. 

It came at Ball’s Bluff: an engagement where the 
Twentieth Massachusetts got its first crucial trial. 
There were tactical errors which cost dear. The 
blues, defeated but “too proud to surrender,” as 
the grays declared, were driven down the cliff on 
the Virginia shore into the Potomac, where, dying, 
swimming, drowning in numbers, they yet struggled 
to transport the survivors and the wounded in the 
few sinking boats to the island in mid-stream, and 
then to the Maryland shore, while the river was 
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whipped into a foam of bullets, and darkness fell. 
Lieutenant Holmes, apparently mortally wounded 
in the breast, was laid into a boat with dying men 
and ferried through the night. And he tells of a 
conversation with himself, as he became conscious 
of the approach of succor: 

“If I were Sir Philip Sidney,” said the unde- 
luded youth, “I should say ‘take my comrade first— 
he is more sorely wounded than I.’ But I think I 
shall just let events take their course.” 

A story written down by the elder Holmes in the 
Atlantic Monthly (not altogether to the pleasure 
of the younger ?) is indicative of another side of the 
Justice’s character. This relates how, after the 
battle of Antietam, Doctor Holmes started out to 
search for a wounded son. But the doctor could 
not find his young hero, though he followed this 
clue and that. At last, in despair, he was taking a 
train for the north at Hagerstown, Maryland, 
when, “‘in the first car, on the fourth seat to the 
right, | saw my captain.” 

“Hullo, my boy!” 

“Boy, nothing!” (The original tale does not run 
quite this way.) The “boy” had been spending a 
week much to his taste. “As he walked languidly 
along (in Hagerstown) some ladies saw him across 
the street and, seeing, were moved with pity, and 
pitying, spoke such soft words that he was tempted 
to accept their invitation to rest awhile beneath 
their hospitable roof. The mansion was old, as the 
dwellings of gentlefolk should be; the ladies were 
some of them young, and all were full of kindness; 
there were gentle cares and unasked luxuries and 
pleasant talk, and music sprinklings for the piano, 
with a sweet voice to keep them company zs 

The words call up along with other images of 
an America gone forever, a quaint photograph 
found in a portfolio in the Memorial Alcove at the 
Boston Library: a bevy of devout young ladies in 
bustles and tight waists and long flowing skirts, sew- 
ing together on a flag. Such a flag was presented, 
after Ball’s Bluff, to Company E “by the sisters of 
Lieutenants Lowell and Putnam,” with a polished 
letter from Charles Eliot Norton about the honor 
of the Bay state. The Colonel of the Twentieth, 
by the way, on first reaching headquarters, and 
asked by the commanding officer if he had arms, 
uniforms and accoutrements, replied proudly: ““My 
regiment, sir, came from Massachusetts.” 


III 


Back to Massachusetts then, came young Holmes, 
to the soil for whose outcropping rocks and bar- 
berry bushes and sand dunes and old towns built of 
brick and shingle he has confessed a rooted affec- 
tion. He had no path to blaze unless he chose: the 
natural Puritan aristocracy from which he sprang 
awaited him with its pleasant securities. But there 
burned in this young man, as there burns in the 
Holmes of today, a sense of the valuable brevity of 
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existence. Life was a rich but a responsible adven- 
ture, and he had a simple democratic conviction, 
denied to some who are born under the shadow of 
Beacon Hill, that “the deepest cause we have to 
love our country” is “that instinct, that spark that 
makes the American unable to meet his fellow man 
otherwise than simply as a man, eye to eye, hand to 
hand, and foot to foot, wrestling naked on the 
sand.” Holmes was recognizing fiery energics which 
later claimed mountain climbing as an outlet. A 
stern intellectual ambition, worthy substitute for the 
primitive and heroic, was taking shape. A sentence 
of his own conjures him up for me, standing apart 
even in his tested group: “In our youth our hearts 
were touched with fire. It was given us to learn at 
the outset that life is a profound and passionate 
thing.” 

It is hinted that among those young ladies of the 
best families who—Boston being truly a village in 
the sixties—‘“knew every carriage in town,” th, 
return of a handsome wounded soldier, (also the 
class poet of the decimated ’61) made a stir. “That 
lanky talker of a Wendell Holmes” was an old 
maidservant’s dictum. Holmes has always loved 
talking by a fire with a clever and gracious woman, 
and these ghostly maidens, if they yet lived, could 
probably tell us why a young man of varied and 
brilliant parts chose from several possible destinies 
to enter the Harvard Law School. 

For there was also literature, there was above al! 
philosophy. Holmes was not the man to follow 
in his father’s footsteps, or even in Emerson’s, 
though he had in fact qualities as a literary stylist 
far superior to the doctor’s, and gifts as a philos- 
opher which gave a universal impress to his lega! 
thinking. The winds and waves of eternity beat 
through his writings. ‘Nerve and dagger,” said 
Emerson, are lacking in the American genius. 
Holmes the writer has nerve and dagger, as he has 
in moral and intellectual issues a blade-like courage. 
But he did not dream, in those tormented days, of 
being named among great American writers and 
philosophers. In his twenties, this profession of 
the law which he had elected seemed barren enough. 
Did he.choose it, by a quirk common to New Eng- 
landers, for that very reason? Because it was hard, 
male, undesired? The law enforced more than 
thought: an activity in the world of men, a reality 
which the soldier felt bound to espouse, if only that 
it was so alien to his intuitive bent for inward brood- 
ing thought. “It cost me some years of doubt and 
unhappiness,” the Justice has avowed, “before | 
could say to myself ‘the law is part of the universe 
—if the universe can be thought about, one part 
must reveal it as much as another to one who can 
see that part. It is only a question if you have the 


>”) 


eyes. 
IV 


The study of philosophy helped Holmes to find 
his legal eyes. He likes to tell how he began to 
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rcad Plato, as an undergraduate at Harvard, and 
was admonished by Emerson: “Hold him at arin’s 
jength, and ask yourself what this ancient philoso- 
pher who has survived the ages has to say to you.” 
The sequel is pertinent. Young Holmes not only 
read but turned off a critical essay which he showed 
expectantly to his mentor. ‘Young man, when you 
strike at a king, you must kill him.”’ That shaft 
went straight to the bull’s eye. When Holmes 
graduated from the Law School he approached his 
profession in the spirit of scientific and philosophic 
inquiry. Not as do the practitioners “to whom the 
law is a rag bag from which they pick out the picce 
and the color that they want.’”’ Holmes had no con- 
suming interest in practice, considered as winning 
cases and making money. But he had the hope, as 
yet scarce conscious, of shooting with true aim at 
some great intellectual marks. “Is it possible for a 
lawyer to be a man of intelligence?” he once hurled 
at the discomfited Charles Francis Adams. 

That a philosopher could be, must be, a man of 
intelligence Holmes was morally certain. Was he 
not “twisting the tail of the cosmos” with his friend 
Bill James? One gets from the early Letters of 
William James a fine series of images of two golden 
and impetuous youths, whetting thought on thought, 
doubt on doubt, in an upper chamber. In the year 
1866, when “Bill” was twenty-four and studying 
medicine, and “Wendle” twenty-five and studying 
law, they exchanged acute argument on materialism. 
A year later, when James had gone to Germany to 
pursue philosophy, and Holmes had been admitted 
to the bar, discussions of “our dilapidated old 
iriend, the Kosmos,” continued by letter—inter- 
spersed by affectionate reminiscence from James, of 
“your whitely lit-up room, drinking in your pro- 
found wisdom, your golden gibes, your costly 
imagery, listening to your shuddering laughter.” 
“Don’t you think you may be losing something that 
you may need in denying the Christian scheme?” 
James is said to have inquired. To which Holmes: 
“Don't you think you may be losing something in 
not accepting Mohammedanism?” A typical Yan- 
kee answer, by the way. 

Holmes was looking, though he may not have 
realized it, for a personal philosophy that he could 
use as a raft from which to take the long, deep 
plunge into his legal-scholarly pursuits. It is typical 
—for his power of choice and exclusion, his econ- 
omy of time and means are facets of his greatness 
—that he did not continue to flounder about in the 
philosophic waters, trying this system and that, curs- 
ing Jehovah and calling on his angels to save, but 
grasped the planks that he found near at hand and 
skilfully fitted them together into the aforemen- 
tioned raft. Raft is too perishable a word. Holmes’s 
philosophy was a tidy boat, formed for all its 
pointed nails of scepticism of sturdy Puritan oak; a 
ship-shape bark, in which he could cruise safely 
about the cosmos among the other worlds and the 
stars. 
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Every speech, every personal letter, every opinion 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes rests on this hardy and 
lucid doctrine. Divergent though it was from the 
philosophy of James—who continued his search for 
a solution that would fit the fate of Man in general, 
and for himself tended toward those supernatura! 
revelations and consolations which Holmes’s scep- 
ticism impatiently repudiated, the affectionate rela- 
tion continued through life. And every distant in- 
terchange made the old philosophic quarrel flare up. 
The following statement of Holmes’s “platform,” 
happily preserved in the James’s files—though writ- 
ten from the Supreme Court in 1901, after “read- 
ing your two pieces about pragmatism (pedantic 
name)” might as well have been written in 1875, 
or, if William James had lived, in 1926. 


It is as absurd [the Justice remarks, with familiar 
humility before an expert] for me to be spearing mj 
old commonplaces at you as it would be for an out 
sider to instruct me in the theory of legal responsi- 
bility—but you see, mon vieux, although it is years 
since we have had any real talk together, I am rathe: 
obstinate in my adherence to ancient sympathies and 
enjoy letting out a little slack to you. 

I have been in the habit of saying that all I mean by 
truth is what I can’t help thinking. The assumption 
of the validity of the thinking process seems to mean 
no more than that. But I have learned to surmise 
that my can’t helps are not necessarily cosmic—phil 
osophy seems to me generally speaking to sin through 
arrogance—lI can’t help preferring champagne to ditch 
water, but I doubt if the universe does. . . . Th: 
great act of faith is when a man decides that he is 
not God. ... If I did come out of it (the universe) 
or rather if I am in it, I see no wonder that I can't 
swallow it. If- it fixed my bounds, as it gives me m) 
powers, I have nothing to say about its possibilitics 
or characteristics, except that it is the kind of a thing 
(using this phraseology sceptically and under protest) 
that has me in its belly and so is bigger than I. It 
secs to me that my only promising activity is to 
make my universe coherent and livable, not to babble 
about the universe. 


Vv 


These passages define a consistent character. 
Judge Holmes has, at eighty-five, an intellectual 
youth that most men of forty cannot boast. He lives 
greatly in the brilliant young legal minds of today; 
believes that there are more men of promise in the 
present than in his own youth; receives their ideas 
with the courtesy, admiration and speculative curi- 
osity accorded to honored guests. One of his favor- 
ite aphorisms is that the average life of an idea is 
fifteen years; another, that the literature of the past 
is a bore. Yet it is to be noted (since the laity per- 
sist in labeling him a radical) that, though he ad- 
mires Proust and finds Nize Baby richly droll, he is 
more often to be seen, in that dignified Washing- 
ton study of his, with a volume of eighteenth cen- 
tury memoirs in his hand than with a daily newspa- 
per. His own universe, material, spiritual or in- 
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tellectual, is not subject to perpetual revision. His 
economics; like his philosophy and his literary 
tastes, were pretty well settled in the twenties. The 
foundations of his legal thinking were laid in the 
thirties. His domestic happiness which continues 
unbroken to this day, was established at the age of 
thirty-one—fifty-four years ago. (Having just 
drawn Hobbes’s Leviathan again from the Athe- 
neum, he engaged himself to Miss Fanny Dixwell, 
of Cambridge, of whom William James said that 
she was “decidedly A 1, and—so far—the best girl 
I have known.”) 

Meanwhile he was taking his plunge into the 
deep waters of the law. In 1869, James comments 
that “Wendell” is working too hard, taking no 
vacation. In 1870 he assumes the editorship of 
The American Law Review. In 1873 appears his 
important edition of Kent’s Commentaries, and in 
the same year he becomes a member of the firm of 
Shattuck, Holmes and Munroe. But he cannot have 
given much time to practice, for the years from 
thirty to forty were a period of intensive research: 
a time of lonely and original productivity, often 
hinted at in his speeches, when he learned “to lay 
his course by a star which he has never seen’’; and, 
feeling around him “a black gulf of solitude more 
isolating than that which surrounds the dying man,” 
learned also to trust his “own unshaken will.” 
During these years, he offered his life to the law 
as completely as he had offered it to his country; 
and losing it, found it again in his classic Common 
Law, which dates an epoch in American legal 
history. 

The chapters were written first, as a Boston 
classic should be, in the form of Lowell Lectures, 
and delivered in 1880. Published as a learned 
volume in 1881, the book was hailed by those com- 
petent to judge both in America and in England, as 
a great and even a prophetic work. “The law em- 
bodies the story of a nation’s development through 
many centuries,”’ we read at the outset, ‘“‘and it can- 
not be dealt with as if it contained only the axioms 
and corollaries of a book of mathematics.” ‘The 
life of the law has not been logic; it has been ex- 
perience.” Together with the legal essays pub- 
lished before and after in the journals of the period, 
the book established, as Dean Pound has pointed 
out, that “functional” and relative view of the law 
now generally accepted as replacing the anatomical 
and morphological. Jurisprudence had been con- 
sidered a self-sufficient science, with traditions all 
but God-given. Holmes discovered, by following a 
“right” or some other legal symbol to its early 
source that the tradition was based often on some 
unreasoned survival that had lost all mean- 
ing. ‘The common law”—the phrase, from a later 
opinion, is famous—“is not a brooding omnuipres- 
ence in the sky.”” Holmes emphasized the need of 
“thinking things rather than words.” Pound says 
that he anticipated the teachers of today by thirty 
years or more. “The epigoni could easily forget 
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whose armor they were wearing and whose weapons 
they were wielding.” 

The fame that resulted from the Common Law 
led to a professorship at the Harvard Law School, 
and before the same year 1882 was out, to an ap. 
pointment to the Massachusetts Supreme Bench— 
“a stroke of lightning which changed all the course 
of my life.” On this bench Holmes spent twenty 
fertile years, Associate Justice till 1899, Chief Jus. 
tice till 1902. He managed his court with a p: 
ticed hand. But through these Boston years, as 
now, he wore an air of detachment which marked 
him, in his native town, with a kind of uncommon- 
ness, and so, in certain quarters, with a kind of sus. 
picion. The “village” never queries its failures: 
Tom Blank is a queer duck, but he is the son of 
John Blank, the banker. Now Oliver Wend! 
Holmes, Jr., was never the son of the doctor. | le 
was a peacock with shining plumage, he flew aficl 
and consorted with famous English jurists, like 
Bryce and Sir Frederick Pollock. He climbed Alps 
with Leslie Stephen. He enjoyed free spirit 
whether Back Bay Brahmins or Jews or Roman 
Catholic priests. He actually invited a labor leader 
to his home. (Said the man: “You have changed my 
feeling. I used to see an enemy in every house.” 
With women he had the ease and gaiety of a Pari- 
sian or a Viennese, and sought their company. Ile 
was impatient with dullness and long-windedn 
suggesting, when Chief Justice, that the lawyers 
the state would greatly oblige him by taking a cours: 
in risqué French novels and so learn to speak 
innuendo rather than at length. Yet, all the w! 
he was more absorbed by the discoveries of his own 
mind than by the privileges or limitations of | 
world about him. The mind accompanied his | 
and elegant figure, in Boston as elsewhere, a p 
vasive and sceptical presence at every feast. 


VI 

At a dinner given by the Boston Bar Association 
two years before the nomination of Oliver Wendc!l! 
Holmes by Roosevelt to the Supreme Bench of thc 
United States, the Chief Justice, in his responsi\: 
speech, asked himself what he had to show | 
this half lifetime that had passed—“I look into m) 
book, in which I keep a docket of the decisions. . . 
which fall to me to write, and find about a thousand 
cases . . . many of them upon trifling or transitory 
matters. ... A thousand cases! . . . when one would 
have liked to study to the bottom and to say his say 
on every question which the law ever presented. .. . 
We are lucky enough if we can give a sample of our 
best and if in our hearts we can feel that it has been 
nobly done.” 

This reads like a peroration: it was a prelude to 
the richest maturity of Holmes’s life. Twenty-five 
more years on the Supreme Bench, a thousand more 
cases, and the Justice still on the firing line. Nearly 
half a century altogether that Holmes has been 
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“living through,” as judge, the wisdom whose 
foundations were laid before forty. The phrase is 
his partner Shattuck’s, spoken in a moment when it 
seemed to Holmes, after many honors, that he had 
tasted the full feast of the law: “Now you must 
live it through.”” One may relate the words to a 
comment of Dean Wigmore that Justice Holmes 1s 
the only one of the long list of judges of the Amer- 
ican Supreme Courts who framed for himself a sys- 
tem of legal truths and general truths of life, and 
composed his opinions in harmony with the system. 

The system was flexible because at bottom it was 
an attitude of tolerance based on insight into the 
complexity of human affairs. It has done more than 
any system of orthodoxies to make the Supreme 
Court a tribunal, as Professor Felix Frankfurter 
has said, where inevitable frictions between the in- 
dividual and society, between the expanding pow- 
ers of the states and nation could be fought out, 
instead of a deistic chamber operating by scholastic 
formule. Holmes’s wish has been ever to harmon- 
ize conflicting interests; to see where man’s social 
desires come from, and where they are tending. 
(He maintains that the “little decisions” frequently 
reveal more of interstitial change in the tissue of 
the law than famous disputes about a telephone 
company.) Though he proceeds from the general 
to the particular, he repudiates finalities. Behind 
his generalizations are intuitions of reality. 

Minority decisions have probably made Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes’s reputation with the rank and file. Yet 
his famous dissents as well as his majority decisions 
have frequently run counter to his personal preju- 
dice. ‘The decision of a gentleman,” says a Bos- 
ton friend. The decision of a poet would be equally 
true. For to Holmes a fire smoulders at the core 
of things which makes them forever plastic and 
mobile. Plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose, 
says the French sceptic. Holmes feels that the uni- 
verse may be “too great a swell to condescend to 
have a meaning,” but he is bound to accept the tem- 
porary pattern. “The best test of truth is the power 
of the thought to get itself accepted in the competi- 
tion of the market. ... Every year if not every day 
we have to wager our salvation upon some prophecy 
based upon imperfect knowledge.” The Justice never 
refuses such a wager, but taking it up he uses his 
mind as guide rather than as dictator. His conser- 
vative critics cannot point to a single self-interested 
opinion. His best friends cannot boast that he has 
ever decided things their way. Indeed, President 
Roosevelt, who appointed him because he imagined 
Holmes “had the right ideas”: i. e., T. R.’s, soon 
was taught a lesson in true judicial-mindedness by 
Holmes’s dissent in Roosevelt's pet case against the 
Northern Securities merger. 

Roosevelt used to urge young men to fight for 
their ideas. So did President Eliot, whose preju- 
dices were the defect of his passion. Holmes the 
sceptic thinks one idea very like another, but 
Holmes the New Englander knows well the differ- 
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ence between one aim and another. So his counsel 
to young lawyers is: Do the handsome thing, young 
feller! Don’t be content to be a lawyer, be a law- 
yer in the grand manner. If you are sailing an in- 
tellectual bark, prepare for rigors, and head for 
the Pole. Forget subjectivities, be a willing in- 
strument. Wreak yourself upon life. “If you want 
to hit a bird on the wing, you must have all your 
will in a focus. . .. Every achievement is a bird on 
the wing.” Key sentences which reveal a freedom 
from passion that has made the ideal judicial 
temper. 


VII 


A judge of the federal bench tells of driving with 
Justice Holmes to the Capitol one morning some 
years ago, in that neat brougham drawn by a fat 
cob, with a highly respectable colored coachman on 
the box, in which Holmes used to be recognized on 
the Washington streets. The Justice had got out 
of the carriage and was striding off, vigorous and 
loose limbed, toward the dome when the younger 
man called out humorously: “Do justice, sir!” 
Holmes wheeled: “Come here young feller!’ and 
then, “I am not here to do justice. I am here to 
play the game according to the rules. When I was 
at the bar and Lowell used to beat, I'd say to him 
‘Judge, your result may be good, but it’s another 
game I undertook to play. I gave you a thrust in 
tierce and you countered with a bag of potatoes 
over my head.’”’ 

When in some summer hour of ease in his home 
at Beverly Farms on the Massachusetts shore—an 
unpretentious Victorian house, with a gravel drive 
and forp:af flower beds set with cannas and gerani- 
ums—he turns to Pepys’s Diary—“This and Wal- 
pole’s Letters are the two books if you don’t want 
ideas, and don’t want to waste your time’’—he looks 
misty at the duel of two friends who fought for 
love. When he finds himself in the dentist's chair 
he recalls that fear of pain and rattling musketry 
which only the brave admit preceded the attack. His 
intimate talk still breaks into Civil War slang— 
“Shut your trap !”—his speeches and letters are full 
of war metaphors and allusions to this past which 
he says he “cannot bear to read about,” perhaps be- 
cause his remembered picture is too final to bear the 
intervention of historians, who describe how Sher- 
man kept Lincoln waiting, and why great battles 
failed. Writing to Henry James, he is “firing away 
at high pressure with breech-loading speed.” In a 
speech: “When once the dead fifers of thirty years 
since begin to play in my head, the laws are silent.” 
In another: “Life is a roar of bargain and battle, 
but in the very heart of it there rises a mystical 
spiritual tone—it transmutes the dull details into 
romance. It reminds us that our only but wholly 
adequate significance is as parts of the unimaginable 
whole.” 

This seasoned judge, this gallant gentleman of 
the old New England is the most romantic of con- 
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temporary Americans. He starts off for the court 
every morning at 11:30 as if on an errand for the 
gods—whereas he is to listen to argument from 12 
to 2; lunch from 2 to 2:30; sit again from 2:30 to 
4:30. Judge Cardozo has used, of his sentences, 
the word “phosphorescence.” Always Holmes 
gives out light. When he returns from the court 
to the sober dignity of his old house on I Street 
—formerly it was on foot; now the Chief Justice is 
likely to drive him a part of the distance; but who 
can be sure that, disdaining his elevator, he will not 
still take his stairs two steps at a time ?—he will be 
able, with the young secretary who guards the book- 
lined antechamber of his library, with the visitor, 
to search thought and make it glow. The secretary 

—a new jewel of the Harvard Law School every 
year—wears an exalted air. He must promise not 
to get engaged during the period. “But I reserve 
the right,” says the Justice with a twinkle, “to die 
or resign.” With this young mind the Justice 
twists the tail of the still recalcitrant cosmos, en- 
gages in legal disputation, reads his opinions for 
criticism as modestly as if he were a novice. Some- 
times but rarely there is a point of law to look up. 
For Holmes carries the law in his head, as an In- 
dian carries the legends of his people, or a prophet 
the words of the Lord. And the Justice, in his own 
fine and ornamental script, answers every personal 
letter scrupulously, almost within the hour. ‘My 
messenger is waiting.” Off it goes. The eye that 
falls upon the delicate missive in the cheap plethora 
of the morning mail has found treasure. Every 
page has some metaphysical touchstone, some liter- 
ary epigram or casual heresy. ‘When I die the 
Great Panjandrum may say, ‘Holmes, why haven't 
you read Thucydides?’ “I must read Twelfth 
Night once more—a little girl tells me Shakespeare 
is long in getting to the point. I think we take our- 
selves too seriously.” 

Mr. Justice Holmes, who has permanently en- 
riched our law, our literature, our philosophy—of 
whom another distinguished judge has said: “There 
is Holmes—and there are all the other judges’ — 
takes himself far less seriously than any good Ro- 
tarian. That blithe nonchalance, that true humble- 
ness in the face of acknowledged human vanities 
seems to his friends a part of his unerring taste. 
But it provokes distrust in those who need the sup- 
port of the rolling platitudes of the Fathers. 
Holmes bears his critics no grudge. His courtesy 
to his fellows, like-his generosity, is basic, and he has 
an innocent heart. When one sees his gracious fig- 
ure outlined against his bookshelves full of classics, 
with their spaces for the books the Lord will omit 
mentioning and their gaps for the books of the fu- 
ture, one is struck by its unquenchable youth. The 
face has a fine fresh color. The voice, with its 
humorous vain echo of hesitation—mmm—that 
seems to set off the sparks in the eyes, has clarity 
and fervor. Maliciously it expunges the name of a 
popular New England poet from the slate of time, 
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honestly it admits that gentlemen prefer blondes. 
But it will never allow our modern American idol, 
publicity, a niche in this hospitable library. If glory 
is here she is hidden, diffused into a clear serenity, 
a scent of tender memory, a vital intellectual re- 
plenishment. 

Yet do not think of Oliver Wendell Holmes as 
meagrely recompensed. He has found it well, he 
says, to have philosophy “the main wind of his life 
blowing from the side, instead of from behind.” 
He has had his reward in the inspired performance 
of a daily task, in the constant siege of the eternal 
verities. Holmes was an infantry officer, at Ball's 
Bluff, but in the field of ideas he belongs to an arm 
more mobile. I see him as a light horseman, a 
fabulous skirmisher, a cavalier for all his “cold 
Puritan passion” who carries a pennon as well as a 
lance, and with it “that little flutter which means 


ideals.” 
ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT. 


(Editor’s note: This is one of a series of articles 
in which Miss Sergeant is discussing interesting con- 
temporary Americans.) 


At a Concert of Music 


Be still, while the music rises about us: the deep enchant- 
ment 
Towers, like a forest of singing leaves and birds, 
Built for an instant by the heart’s troubled beating, 
Beyond all power of words. 


And while you are silent, listening, I escape you, 
And I run, by a secret path, through that bright wood 
To another time, forgotten, and another woman, 
And another mood. 


Then, too, the music’s pure algebra of enchantment 
Wrought all about us a bird-voice-haunted grove. 

Then, too, I escaped, as now, to an earlier moment 
And a brighter love. 


Alas! Can I never have peace in the shining instant? 
The hard bright crystal of being, in time and space? 
Must I always touch, in the moment, a remembered 

moment, 
A remembered face? 


Absolve me: I would adore you, had I the secret, 
With all this music’s power, for yourself alone: 

I would try to answer, in the world’s chaotic symphony, 
Your one clear tone: 


But alas, alas, being everything you are nothing; 
The history of all my life is in your face; 

And all I can grasp is an earlier, more haunted moment, 
And a happier place. 


Conrap AIKEN. 
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Mussolini vs. Fascism 


WO years ago Benito Mussolini had 

climbed to a position of great power. King 

Victor Emanuel’s stunted body continued 
to sit uncomfortably upon specially heightened seats 
in royal coaches and palaces, but the regal gesture 
had withered into atrophy as permanent and as 
grotesque as that of the regal person. Victor was 
forced to play roi faineant to a maitre du palais 
who had usurped all his prerogatives, was obliged 
—knowing protest useless and realizing that a suc- 
cessful revolution would carry away the crown with 
the interloper—to be obsequious to an untitled no- 
body who had become a species of first consul with 
imperial manners. The Italian people rested snugly 
in the hollow of Mussolini's right hand. The lead- 
ers of the Fascist revolution prostrated themselves 
abjectly before him. He seemed to have reached 
the highest level of grandeur a man can attain. 

But now he has scaled a mundane Olympus. He 
has removed the single obstacle in his path and has 
become a combination of absolute dictator and god- 
head of a religiose political cult. The obstacle was 
the ladder he had climbed to reach his pinnacle, 
the Fascist doctrine and movement. With Fascism 
existing, he could be no more than a leader, a man 
among men; he could not be supreme. Nor could 
he be safe. 

Mussolini is an Italian, one who knows his fel- 
low-countrymen and has delved deeply into the 
pages of their history. Friends, he knows, are as 
dangerous as enemies; no one can be trusted; allies 
must be crushed before they crush you. And his 
experience as leader of Fascism confirmed what he 
had realized intuitively or learned from Machiavelli. 

Hence, he has signed the death warrant of Fas- 
cism, quietly and unostentatiously as the great Flor- 
entine historian would have done. 

Quite without the knowledge of the world at 
large, a decadence of Fascism has for two years 
coincided with the growth of a Mussolinian cult. 
Their apparent identity, taken generally for grant- 
ed, has hidden a slow process of dissociation which 
has terminated with the reduction of Fascism to an 
empty although stentorian echo of Mussolinianism. 
Now, in the régime’s fifth year, the Mussolinian 
dictatorship completely replaces the Fascist oligar- 
chy. The Duce is responsible neither to his follow- 
ers nor to the King, nor even to “his” people. 

The cleavage between Fascism and Mussolinian- 
ism began in the winter of 1924. Between the 
“march on Rome” of October, 1922, and the mur- 
der of the Socialist Deputy Matteotti in June, 1924, 
Fascism had evolved from a surgical, revolutionary 
method, brought into being as a means of coping 
with disturbed conditions of the moment, into a 
hierarchical oligarchical system of state organiza- 
tion, planned as a permanent mechanism for solv- 


ing pressing national problems and as a lasting an- 
swer to Italy’s peculiar political needs. Mussolini, 
leader of a successful revolution, became prime 
mover of doctrinal innovations, patron of constitu- 
tional reforms and godfather of a new type of state. 

Suddenly, the murder of Fascism’s bravest and 
most popular opponent rocked the régime with 
earthquake force. Everything toppled. Hundreds of 
thousands of previously faithful Fascists, fearing 
downfall of the régime, deserted it in panic-stricken 
stampede. Enemies, profiting by their defection, 
mounted heavy guns of scathing, merciless criticism 
and kept up a violent barrage for several months. 

First frightened, then embittered and finally in- 
structed by the spectacle of treason and calumny, 
Mussolini understood clearly for the first time since 
his advent to power the insecurity of his position: 
as leader of Fascism, he was constantly in danger 
of being crushed between enemies and false friends. 

Therefore, when the shock of the débacle had 
been weathered and Fascism could don again its 
bold face, Mussolini started systematically to pro- 
tect himself. First, he used as allies in a campaign 
of extirpation against the régime’s enemies the 
shamefaced deserters who had scurried back to his 
camp. To the anti-Fascists, for a year—all of 1925 
from the famous speech of January 3 until the res- 
ignation of Roberto Farinacci, the special inquisi- 
tioner—he meted out ruthless “discipline,”’ resulting 
finally in the collapse of all organized opposition. 
From this campaign, Fascism gained tightened ranks 
and its leader strengthened respect and control. 

The breach within the Fascist movement was 
healed, but a gulf began imperceptibly to widen 
between it and its leader. Using the Machiavellian 
method of exploiting a lesser enemy against a 
greater, Mussolini was biding his time, awaiting a 
propitious moment to strike at the danger within 
his own camp. Caprice and vindictiveness played 
but small rdles in his decision to root out that dan- 
ger by betraying all his followers, regardless of 
their conduct during the emergency. 

Temperamentally, Mussolini could not forget or 
forgive. Fascism was a mere phrase, unimportant 
compared with the sanctity of self and mission to 
a man who is, of course, a megalomaniac. As leader 
of a military-revolution movement, relying above 
all upon secure discipline in the face of danger, he 
did not dare believe so serious a flaw as had been 
manifested could be remedied. As Mussolini, he 
could see no more urgent necessity than protecting 
himself at any cost. 

Two courses lay open: to purge Fascism or to 
destroy it. Both meant abandonment of the direc- 
tive for the dictatorial rdle. He took a middle 
course, that of helping Fascism destroy itself by 
handling his power in such a fashion as to make 
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it voluntarily canalize its vitality into a Mussolinian 
cult. Allowing his associates to elaborate and put 
into effect a Nationalist-Fascist centralized organi- 
zation, harnessing securely to the yoke of the state 
every force in the nation and legally removing from 
the people every right to liberty and autonomy ; 
encouraging, moreover, the same type of omnipo- 
tently centralized control within the Fascist party, 
Mussolini quietly set out towards absolute dictator- 
ship by gradually narrowing the circle of friends 
aiding him in controlling state and party and by 
reducing their responsibility. In the spring of 1926, 
the Fascist party-state had become one of the most 
powerful oligarchies in history; Mussolini was not 
yet supreme. 

Then he proceeded to shear its fleece. ‘Two con- 
verging campaigns led to the ultimate goal: first, 
the transformation of Fascist faith into personal 
faith in Mussolini; second, the emasculation of the 
oligarchy. 

The Duce launched his imperialistic policy. 

I alone have made Italy strong and respected, 
he told the people. Now, I alone shall make Italy 
the great nation she must and can be. Help me 
alone and Italy shall be great. Obey me alone 
and I shall make Italy a great empire whose vast 
colonies will solve all your material problems. 
Have faith in me alone. Be led only by me. Fas- 
cism—c’est moi. 

This pronouncement, in countless forms, was 
kept constantly before the people until they not only 
believed it, but became intoxicated with the immi- 
nence of their prosperity and strength. 

Understanding Italian mentality as no other man 
has, Mussolini exploited it. Realizing that no wine 
is more delicious to a long impotent people than 
a promise of power, he plied the people unceas- 
ingly with it. Every dream, every hope, every de- 
sire of every true Fascist and nationalist was cap- 
tured and held. Fascism’s terminology seemed 
drab, its ideals cheap and sickly compared with the 
new aims. Everything was engulfed in Mussolini’s 
triumphant imperialism. 

The Duce walked among his people, made tri- 
umphal voyages to provinces and colonies, invented 
and wore gorgeous uniforms, presided over care- 
fully arranged colossal demonstrations and by hun- 
dreds of tricks kept himself in the public eye and 
mind. Everywhere, always, he delivered the mes- 
sage: “If you have faith in me, I shall make you 
great and prosperous.” 

In six months, all the energies of Fascism, all 
the ideals of its doctrines, all the compactness and 
discipline of the party have become minor attributes 
of the Mussolinian cult. Only his voice can com- 
mand silence. When others speak, his name must 
liberally sprinkle their words. 

The Fascist oligarchy has been dealt with more 
summarily. One by one its most pretentious mem- 
bers, like Farinacci, have been replaced by cat’s- 
Others have been reduced to impotence by 


paws. 
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the threat of oblivion. Some have been bought oti 
by satisfying personal ambitions, not too elaborat¢ 
in nature. All have been transformed into tools 
of Mussolinianism rather than of Fascism. Only oi 
man with true strength remains, Federzoni, who is 
too useful as a disciplinarian weapon to bediscarded. 

The hierarchy is a fiction. Direct personal re- 
sponsibility to the Dictator from every part and 
level of the hierarchy replaces interlocking respon- 
sibilities between the various levels, mounting fro: 
base to apex. Which of course means no hierarc!), 
at all since there is no string of control of any sor 
which does not hook up to the Duce’s desk. |. 
maintain security and solidity in the structure of th: 
Mussolinian edifice, the Dictator does not re!) 
upon faith alone. An elaborate secret machine 
exists, a system which would have aroused Metter- 
nich’s envy and which is handled exclusively by 
Federzoni under Mussolini’s watchful eye. 

The Duce has played his hand so well that mil- 
lions of Italians believe him when he says, as | 
often does, that he is not a tyrant or dictator, bu 
the servant of the people. Yet if he is their serv- 
ant, he has served them badly, for his imperialis: 
is an impasse and his promise of speedy prosperit 
a delusion for which Italy may pay dearly aft 
his death, if not before. Not even Mussolini has 
gone so far as to aver that Italy has the strength 
and resources to become a “first class power’’ in 
this generation. That such a position should be 
hers through moral and historical right has been 
his contention. But specious distinction between 
“right to have” and “ability to obtain” are foreign 
to the emotional surge of a nationalistic awakening. 
Italy sees her inferior rank among the nations as 
an injustice which she can and will remedy at an 
opportune moment by a tour de force. 

Such a gesture, obviously foredoomed to failure, 
would spell suicide, would postpone true progress 
indefinitely. From the Duce, Italy will accept in- 
numerable delays in the advent of her great day. 
but he alone can both nurse and keep in check the 
chauvinism he has created. 

Imperialism, besides being fraught with dangers, 
aggravates the nation’s basic problem, the discrep- 
ancy between growing population and lack of ra\ 
materials. Steady, unchecked growth of man powc: 
renders acute the need for foodstuffs of which co- 
mestic agriculture does not produce an adequate 
quantity and for raw material, particularly coal and 
iron, which she does not have. Emigration out! cts 
are shut. Families are large and the idea of birth 
limitation makes little headway—unaided by officia! 
patronage—against ignorance and religious pre ju- 
dices. 

Fascism resigned itself at first to palliative meas- 
ures, searching for and exploiting domestic raw ma2- 
terials and aiding the farmer to increase grain 
yields. Disposition of some of the excess popula- 
tion was sought by scientific methods of interna! 
migration and by the use of reclaimed wastelands. 
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This inward-looking, farsighted nationalism was 
having excellent results when Mussolini ‘decided 
upon imperialism. 

One of his first steps was to launch a campaign 
of official encouragement of prolificity. Excess pop- 
ulation, the curse of Italy and source of her poverty- 
stricken weakness, became overnight by the touch 
of the Duce’s magic wand, a blessing. Men would 
be needed in war to win and hold an empire or as 
colonists to populate it. Colonies would furnish 
raw materials. 

His reasoning might be excellent if Mussolini 
were sure of getting colonies and if those he ob- 
tained were rich and exploitable. But if, despite 
his threats and cajolings, despite all his diplomatic 
blustering, he does not succeed in driving any bar- 
gain for them, no successor will be able to do so. 
Italian diplomacy depends upon his personality and 
bag of tricks. Imperialism is nothing more than 
a recruiting formula for Mussolinianism. Without 
him, its true weakness would appear. His successor 
would face a profoundly disillusioned and embit- 
tered people whose material problems, despite all 
their good will and work, would be graver than ever. 

Mussolini, distrusting his fellow men and think- 
ing of his own safety, building for himself today 
and not for Italy tomorrow, told his nation: ‘The 
Italian people needs to be led, not educated.” And 
they allow themselves to be led, following the Duce 
as their ancestors followed Count X or Duke Y 
for personal safety, for the satisfaction of personal 
interest, because they are dazzled by the spangles 
on his uniform, because their wives and children 
need bread, because they cannot resist martial mu- 
sic, because they want to be on the strong side. 
As they rushed from Socialism to Fascism in 1922, 
out of and back into Fascism in 1924 and finally 
into Mussolinianism, so will they rush into some- 
thing else. 

Mussolini is doing everything in his power to 
deny to the people exactly the type of self-training 
and moral education they most need. He has torn 
up genuine unity and that which remains, being 
superimposed on the people instead of coming from 
within, is worthless. Each Fascist had learned for 
a time to be faithful to an idea, an ideal within 
himself, unity was a total of willing codperating 
parts, of living cells: each Mussolinian is faithful 
to the ruler of the moment, who happens to be 
Mussolini. The Duce can count on such unity, but 
Italy cannot. While he lives there will be more 
Matteotti: aftermaths or Caporettos. But after- 
ward, if the Mussolinian edifice crumbles as it 
surely must at the first serious crisis, how will his 
successors save their powers except by a desperate 
attempt to perpetuate unity where it was created, 
on the battlefield? 

Someone has said: ‘‘Mussolini’s death would be 
as tragic as Serajevo.”” Only those who know Mus- 
solinian Italy can understand. 

Rome. PeTER BROOKLYN. 
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Mrs. Hall 


WOMAN in the late fifties, with heavy 
A features and a skin the color and texture of 
clay, sitting day in and day out under the stare 
of two hundred unmerciful eyes. A woman whose 
hands stay quietly folded in her lap, whose ex- 
pression of tired irony never changes. The dark 
grooves slashing down across her cheeks may as 
the days pass have deepened a trifle, the smoul- 
dering resentment of the eyes have become a trifle 
more apparent, but the line of the mouth never 
alters. It remains just as firm, just as ironically 
amused, just as sad. 

She could never be called a handsome woman, 
Mrs. Frances Noel Stevens Hall, but neither is she 
forbidding. The receding chin, the aquiline nose, 
the deep-set, intelligent eyes remind one a little of 
those rows of marble heads of Roman matrons in 
the Terme or Capitoline in Rome. There, too, ter- 
rific pride and the stubborn egoism which is usu- 
ally and quite mistakenly called will-power, pre- 
dominate. 

One of her closest friends said of her that she 
was the last woman in New Brunswick to give up 
wearing flannel -petticoats. Among Episcopalian 
church women, it seems, flannel petticoats stand for 
something more than warmth; they symbolize re- 
spectability and Mrs. Hall is eminently that. She 
dresses in the substantial, unostentatious fashion 
common to women of her type, scorning anything 
fancy or smart. She scorns jewels. For a different 
reason she scorns a veil, though it would protect 
her somewhat from the impudent stare of the re- 
porters she despises and the sneering insolence of 
the man she hates, Simpson. 

On August 15, just after Willie Stevens's arrest 
for the murder of Mrs. Eleanor Mills on Septem- 
ber 14, 1922, she wrote to her brother Henry Stev- 
ens. She did not write him after her own arrest, 
but only after Willie’s. 

Perhaps you have seen by the papers that Willie 
has been arrested. Willie has been so incensed at you 
for not coming up instantly when you heard of my 
arrest that he at once said when they came for him, 
“Don’t send word to Henry. He would not come 
near me.” 

I admit I have been greatly embarrassed by the 
many questions of why you have not been here. I 
would not say his wife would not let him come. It 
would have been too much of a slap at Ethel’s intel- 
ligence and at your affection and loyalty to your fam- 
ily. I have put it off and said, “Henry has written.” 

It was terrific when they took Willie, but he has 
been brave and fine and we are all proud of him. 
Arthur [Carpender] is fine and has taken Willie in 
charge and does everything to make him look as well 
as possible . . . the men are all proud of Willie and 
say he is a brave gentleman . . . he is a fine fellow 
and you can take off your hat to him. 

Lovingly, your sister, Frances Hall. 


There is little doubt that Mrs. Hall knew of 
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the goings-on .of her nincompoop husband with 
Eleanor Mills. She had to sit through innumerable 
church suppers and Hallowe'en parties and watch 
him ogle Eleanor and hear the whispers of the fe: 
males of the various guilds in her husband's church. 
One night Mr. Hall tried to make her-sit beside 
Eleanor in the same car on the way to a church 
supper. Mrs, Hall refused without comment; she 
went in another car, allowing Mr. Hall to pinch 
his Eleanor’s arm to his heart’s content without 
fear of being noticed. 

Not a word of the disgust and shame she must 
have felt did she utter to a soul, not even to Willie. 
Her thoughts she kept very quietly to herself. 

We get no satisfactory glimpse of her the night 
of the murder. She was apparently anxious about 
him, but nothing has appeared in the court record, 
or in the various interviews, which might enable 
one to do more than guess at her feelings. The 
first definite glimpse we have is next morning when 
Jimmy Milis went to church and found her there, 
puttering about in the rector’s study. 

Jimmy’s recital of their conversation is not un- 
illuminating. Mrs. Hall was the first to speak. She 
uttered a conventional good-morning, and Jimmy re- 
turned the salutation in his most correct manner. 

“Is there any illness at your house, Mr. Mills?” 
she asked presently. Jimmy, being an unobservant, 
inarticulate soul if there ever was one, could not 
definitely say whether she was agitated as she put 
the question; he replied obediently that there was 
no sickness at his house, and then paused, waiting 
for her to break through the barrier of reserve. 

Mr. Hall, she told him, had not been home all 
night. Another pause. Presently Jimmy, unable to 
maintain the amenities any longer, burst out with: 
“Do you suppose they’ve eloped?” thereby voicing 
what was, he naively confessed, the thought upper- 
most in his little mind. 

“No,” said Mrs. Hall. “Something has hap- 
pened, or Mr. Hall would have come home.” 

Next we find her telephoning the police station 
to find out if any “‘casualties’’ were reported dur- 
ing the night. Not any specific casualty, mind you, 
but the guarded plural. She did not give the police 
her name. For fear of being implicated in the 
murder? Possibly. Yet women of Mrs. Hall’s kind 
are more afraid of scandal than of the devil, and 
even at that time she felt contempt for the police. 

At noon she ran over to the Mills house, casting 
reticence behind her. There was no need, now that 
she knew the janitor’s wife was playing truant, too, 
to conceal from Jimmy her fears. So she ran up 
the back stoop and asked Jimmy if he had heard 
anything. He hadn’t, and she went away. 

In the afternoon she remembered that Mr. Hall 
was due for a choir rehearsal at the church. She 
called Mrs. Storer, the organist, on the telephone, 
to say he wouldn't be there. Mrs. Storer, being a 
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“No,” said Mrs. Hail, “he has gone out of 
town,” and hurriedly rang off. And at eight o'clock 
in the evening she was sitting in a wicker chair on 
the front porch darning Willie’s socks, when Jimmy 
Mills came running up. Jimmy was beside himse!| 
with fright. “Mrs. Hall,” he cried, “I must see 
you because I don’t know what to make of this.’ 

She suggested that perhaps Eleanor had gone to 
New York to see about her teeth. She was aware 
—how she was aware, God knows—that Eleanor 
was having her teeth fixed in New York and she 
tactfully suggested that this might be the reason 
for her absence. But Jimmy, give him credit for 
so much intelligence, wasn’t to be put off with such 
kindly foolishness: he blurted out that something 
must be wrong. 

Mrs. Hall put down her darning and looked at 
him. “They must be dead,” she said, “or they'd 
come home.” 

Then ended normal conventional existence for a 
woman whom a third-rate clergyman of a second- 
rate parish had married for money. Then began 
an existence which for a person of her type must 
have been only the worst sort of torture. In an in- 
stant her flannel petticoats were torn off her and, ex- 
cept for a brief interlude of oblivion abroad, she has 
been fair game for every sob sister of the tabloids 
and every sneering innuendo of the little Simpson. 

The world is aware how she has taken the in- 
quiries, the photographers, the reporters, the blaz. 
of publicity, the arrest of herself and of her broth- 
ers, the trial. Her calm, except when the prosecuto: 
has hinted that Willie was the bastard child of « 
mulatto, has been.so perfect that she is general] 
supposed to be “inhuman” and “‘cold’’—an impres- 
sion which, it must be confessed, her photographs 
have done a good deal to support. But she has real- 
ized that herself; she made a particular trip to 
Princeton in order to be photographed as she de- 
sired in order to have the world see her as a less 
forbidding woman. “I’m not cold or forbidding, 
really,” she told reporters. 

If she is acquitted, Mrs. Hall wants to go back 
to Italy. She loves Italy. Most of all she loves 
Venice. It is in Venice that she hopes to live out 
the rest of her life. 

It is not easy to picture her in the still, enervat- 
ing decay of Venetian palazzi, idling over a ver- 
mouth-amaro-seltz at Florian’s or watching the 
shadows slant out across the spaces of the Piazza 
from the baroque glitter of Saint Marks’ facade. 
The eternal stillness of the lagoons, the beauty o! 
decay and Mrs. Hall—somehow they are too in- 
congruous to be credible. 

But then, for Mrs. Hall to be sitting in a crowd- 
ed, inquisitive courtroom, never once flinching from 
the horror of her position, never once surrendering 
the least particle of her respectability, but onl) 
growing a little more tired day by day, is not so 


warm friend of the family, was moved to inquire, very credible, either. 
Was Mr. Hall ill by any chance? H. C. Coxe. 
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Toward a Universal Man 


HORTLY after his twentieth birthday, Paul 
Valéry came to Paris. It was during the au- 
tumn of 1892, when the Symbolist movement 

was at its height, and when poets were struggling 
desperately and diversely to renew the vigor of 
French verse. “More fervor, courage and learn- 
ing,” he says; “more researches into theory, more 
disputes and a more pious attention have rarely 
been devoted, in so short a time, to the problem 
of pure beauty.”” Into these struggles Valéry en- 
tered; a few of his poems were published in the 
Symbolist reviews; and Mallarmé, the leader of the 
movement, became his close friend. 

His early poems attracted the attention of the 
few people who have the power of making and un- 
making literary reputations. A brilliant career was 
predicted for him. However, since a literary career 
in France has its own conditions and aims, I had 
better stop to give a definition. The poet who will 
later be successful begins by experiment and rebel- 
lion. People are shocked by his boldness, then com- 
mence to enjoy it. Slowly a public is formed for 
his work, and reacts on the poet by insensible de- 
grees—making him more conservative or conserva- 
tively daring, restricting his aims to writing and 
being praised. Now that the pursuit of literary 
honors has become an obsession, he ventures into 
prose to make his public larger. He begins to aspire 
to the Academy, makes propitiatory visits to its 
members, and finally, at the age of sixty, he is 
elected; becoming a member of the official hier- 
archy, officially immortal. His financial success may 
be relatively small—equal only to that of third- 
rate British or American authors—but in point of 
fame, his rewards are infinitely greater than theirs. 

.. Such was the consecrated road, with enough 
dificulties to make the journey interesting, which 
stretched in front of Valéry; and such was the goal 
from which he turned aside, only to reach it inci- 
dentally, in his pursuit of more permanent honors. 

I am not trying to sketch his biography, some- 
thing which demands a different treatment. I am 
only attempting to explain the significance of one 
of the most remarkable careers in the history of 
European letters; and in this career the most im- 
portant event was his ceasing to write, in order to 
devote himself to more essential aims. Imagine the 
situation. A young man who has conceived the ideal 
of pure poetry, and in some of his poems has ap- 
proached this ultimate goal, turns slowly away from 
what had been his interests. He studies, seeks for 
a fundamental attitude underlying all the opera- 
tions of the mind, and tries to develop his own 
mind as an instrument of precision. All his values, 
and not his alone, are transformed. His notes and 
observations on his reading, which may never be 
puvlished, become his real life-work. And when 


he begins once more to write for publication, after 
a silence of twenty years, literature no longer exists 
for him as an end in itself or a means of earning 
praise; it is simply a form of mental exercise, to 
be valued because it is difficult. His primary object 
has become a defense of the conscious mind. 

It was in 1917 that Valéry published La Jeune 
Parque, and other poems followed in fairly rapid 
succession. Each was limited to an edition of a 
thousand copies or less. The literary world, how- 
ever, was beginning once more to speak of him; 
and in answering one of those questionnaires to 
which French magazines turn when they can think 
of nothing else to fill their pages, the French poets 
named him as the most distinguished of their num- 
ber. The choice caused some sensation, for Valéry 
was still unknown to the great public; and he so 
remained, in great part, till his election to the Acad- 
emy. The chair he was given was that of Anatole 
France—a curious commentary on the changing 
literary ideals of two generations. 

Since then he has undergone something like an 
apotheosis. It began with the publication of Vari- 
ety, the first of his books to appear in a popular 
edition. This volume of essays had an astonish- 
ing circulation; my own copy belongs to the twenty- 
fifth printing, and others have since been made. 
The critics tried their hands at him, and | should 
estimate that over a hundred times as much has 
been written about Valéry as he himself has written. 
He is compared to Baudelaire and Racine, to Pas- 
cal, Bossuct, Descartes, Montaigne; indeed, to al- 
most every French writer of genius. In other coun- 
tries, Germany and Italy most of all, his works 
are widely read, explained, translated; and his rep- 
utation has spread over all the Continent. I don’t 
know how many times I| have heard him described 
as the greatest (or the only great) contemporary 
writer. Meanwhile he remains unchanged: think- 
ing a great deal, writing a little, publishing after 
long delays, and compromising with his public not 
in the least. 

1 met him in 1923, and we talked about his work. 
Having forgotten his exact words, I shall have to 
be content with repeating the notes I made the fol- 
lowing day, while the conversation still was fresh 
in my mind. “He writes poems,” I observed, “as 
a laboratory experiment in thought. He obeys the 
conventions of verse as if he were following the 
rules of a certain game. He would not violate the 
laws of chess or tennis and substitute new regula- 
tions of his own. ... People tell him, ‘You write 
in a given manner, therefore you are a classicist.’ 
Not in the least; he is simply a person. His poems 
exist independently of this person, and are not nec- 
essarily an expression of himself... . He has ex- 
perimented all his life. Now, after the classical 
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and perfect verses he has lately published, if he 
should write something ‘modern,’ his admirers 
would be surprised; but such a change would be 
in no way alien to his nature.” 

These notes will help to explain some of the 
opinions he advances in his essays. As for the es- 
says themselves, they deal with themes which were 


_ none of his choosing; he accepted the assigned sub- 


jects in the spirit of the game. At this point, for- 
tunately, 1 can quote from the prefatory remarks: 


Each of these essays . . . is the result of a circum- 
stance; there is not one which the author would have 
written spontaneously. Their subjects were not of 
his choice; even their length was sometimes given. 
Almost always surprised, at the beginning of his work, 
by finding himself involved in an unaccustomed order 
of ideas . . . he was obliged, each time, to recover 
the natural direction of his thought. All the unity 
of this Variety resides in that one gesture. 


Three observations on what this note implies. 
The first is that these alien, these given subjects 
serve better than deliberately chosen themes to show 
the operations of a mind which is a magnificent in- 
strument. Valéry is not alone in possessing an “‘in- 
strumental” mind, In our stage of civilization we 
find numbers of men who can solve any problem 
set them, but cannot set themselves problems. ‘They 
lack direction. Independence they also lack, since 
their careers are determined by outside influences— 
the books they are asked to write, the formule 
they are asked to discover, the portraits they are 
asked to paint, the trades to which they are ap- 
prenticed. If the objects set them are unworthy, 
their minds deteriorate, and in a period of idleness 
will rust as quickly as a piece of complicated ma- 
chinery left standing in the rain. . . . But Valéry 
alone has discovered a solution: that is, by mak- 
ing the instrumentality of his mind an end in itself, 
by seeking continually to develop and protect it, 
he has recovered his independence. 

The second observation is that the “natural di- 
rection of his thought,” which he tries to recover, 
has led him in most cases to transform the subject 
completely. Always he seeks to carry his ideas to 
their limit; to discover something “more intense 
or more exact than the given thing.” Asa result 
his titles are too modest. Adonis, for example—an 
essay which sets out to deal with an early poem of 
La Fontaine—is soon transformed into a general 
defense of the laws of verse. His Tribute to Mar- 
cel Proust is a discussion of the novel under its 
broadest conditions; and often in his essays on Pas- 
cal and Poe’s Eureka he touches on our funda- 
mental attitudes to the universe. 

Finally we can say that, for Valéry’s readers, 
the unity of this Variety is more fundamental than 
the author concedes. It resides in the essential unity 
of his thought, whatever the subjects on which that 
thought is exercised. From the two introductory 
letters, which are a general exposition of his ideas, 
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to the profound analysis of Leonardo da Vinci wit 
which the volume closes, everything is directed to- 
ward a defense of the intellect, of the conscious 
mind. It has need of defenders in our time. Agains: 
Freudianism, for example; not in its legitimate ap- 
plications, but in its literary aspects, where it rc- 
sults in the notion that poems are comparable in 
every respect with dreams. Against the Super- 
realists. Against that school cf writers led by An- 
derson and Lawrence which counsels drift and sur- 
render to our instincts. Against the metaphysic 

of Behaviorism. Against the sociological theory 0! 
art—that it is determined entirely by social an. 
economic factors; add x to y and Shakespeare 
is the result. Against determinisms in genera! 
Against Spengler’s idea that, ours being a declinin:: 
civilization, we have nothing left but to sail ship, 
and make ourselves millionaires. I may be mis. 
taken in grouping these diverse theories, attitudes 
and cults, but it seems to me that they represen 
a pretty general attack on the freedom of the | 

tellect; and they lead us to believe that our culture. 
the creation of the European mind, has sudden), 
turned against its own creator. 

But among all the enemies of conscious thought 
it is specialization which is the most paralyzing 
It leads to the belief that a real gulf exists between 
the different activities of the mind: as, for examp). 
between the arts and the sciences. By confining even 
the great talents to one side or the other of thi. 
gulf, it limits the possible progress in both field 
of endeavor. Moreover a specialization, any sp 
cialization, becomes a fixed idea, which is a for 
of hypnosis. And it leads, says Valéry, to a con 
fusion between “the patient observer, the metic: 
lous accountant of existence . . . and the man f{: 
whom this labor is performed, the poet of the h 
pothesis, the builder with analytical materials. ||: 
the first, patience, monotonous direction, special 
zation and all time. The absence of thought is h 
quality. But the second must circulate through bar- 
riers and partitions. His réle is to overstep then 

Nine times out of ten, every great improvc- 
ment in a field of activity is obtained by the in 
troduction of alien and unexpected methods an 
notions.” 

In his magnificent essay on the method of Leon- 
ardo, he searches for “a central attitude fron 
which all the enterprises of learning or science an 
all the operations of art are equally possible.” |i: 
analyzes the mind of a man who discovered thi: 
central attitude. Technically the portrait is one o! 
Leonardo, a man of the Renaissance. Actually 1 
is an ideal to be pursued by our own generation— 
and one toward which we have been slowly pro- 
gressing during the twenty years since this essa\ 
was first published. The sciences, instead of beine 
further complicated, are tending to become simp!'- 
fied through the discovery of central principles: 
physics is merging into chemistry and chemistry int 
biology; the artists are studying the conclusions o! 
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physicists, mathematicians, psychologists; and it is 
not impossible that a new Leonardo will arise to 
include the whole field of intellectual activity in his 
scope—leaving his theories to guide the methods 
of every science, and his works as a model for 
every art. 

The universal man. ... This is the ideal which 
Valéry has given our generation, and it explains 
why his essays are held in such respect. It also 
explains why they are read so widely, in spite of 
his being a rather difficult author. The same re- 
mark applies to him which he made of Montaigne 
and Bossuet: “They do not fear the reader; they 
measure neither his labor nor their own.” And 
Valéry’s readers, like himself, will be surprised “by 
finding themselves involved in an unaccustomed 
order of ideas, and placed brusquely in some unex- 
pected state of mind.” 

MALcoLm CowL_Ley. 


Good News for Sinners 
(A Buchmanite Speaks) 


Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, “Soul Surgeon,” and the 
bane of many a college campus (he has been excluded from 
Princeton University by order of President Hibben), car- 
ries on his evangelism largely by personal and accusatory 
interviews with sinners. He sometimes employs the method 
of conferences, disguised under the selling-name of “house- 
parties,” at which young converts of both sexes proclaim 
their secret vices publicly—a practice referred to by the 
initiate as “washing out.” The author of the following 
monologue, though not himself a Buchmanite, hopes that 
he has sufficiently presented the case for the cult. 


ELLOWS, I want to say a few words to you tonight 

about something that’s really darn serious. I mean 
it's more or less been on my mind quite a while, and it’s 
meant a lot to me, and I want to tell you fellows, if I 
can, just what it means to me. I’ve got something darn 
serious here to put across to you fellows, and I want to 
put it across. 

You know, fellows, I used to think all this talk about 
religion was just a lot of bunk. Well, fellows, I'll tell 
you frankly, maybe a lot of it is. Maybe what I’m going 
to tell you about isn’t religion at all—you’ll just have to 
decide that for yourselves, when you hear what it's all 
about. Fellows, what I’m going to tell you about this 
evening is sort of a personal experience. I’m going to 
tell you what Frank Buchman did for me. 

I don’t know what you fellows think you're in college 
for. I know, in my own case, I never thought very much 
about it—that is, not till just lately. Of course I realized 
as I hope you fellows realize that I was darn lucky to be 
here, and I certainly thought it would be great to be on 
the football team. Well, fellows, I had a lot of luck and 
I certainly am proud of being on the team with such a 
lot of fine fellows. It’s meant a lot to me, and I certainly 
appreciate the honor. But that’s not what I want to talk 
to you about tonight. Fellows, I want to tell you about 
how the spirit of Jesus was born in me. 
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Well, about a month ago, Frank Buchman came down 


here. Some of you fellows here tonight know him, and 
some of you perhaps have never heard of him—Frank 
Buchman. Well, fellows, he helped me more than any 
man I’ve ever met in my life. All I hope is that every 
fellow here tonight will meet him some time, and have 
him help you. 

Well, this is how it happened. My room-mate had hap- 
pened to have met this man Buchman, and he wanted me 
to meet him. Well, finally, just as a sort of a favor to 
him and more or less out of curiosity, 1 decided to go 
and see this man Frank Buchman. Well, fellows, 1 cer- 
tainly didn’t know what I was getting in for. Fellows— 
it was the turning point in my whole life. 

Well, there seemed to be a quite a lot of fellows waiting 
to see this man Frank Buchman, and | had to wait quite a 
while. While I was sitting there waiting, the fellows 
ahead of me kept going in, and then after a while they'd 
come out again, and when they came out, it seemed to 
me they all had kind of a queer look on their face. I 
guess maybe I had a kind of a queer look myself when 
I came out. Well, finally it was my turn. Well, I went 
into this room and we sat down, and he asked me to 
tell him about myself. Well, you know, 1 guess every- 
body likes to talk about themselves, and before you know 
it I’d told him my whole life history. Well, so then he 
asked me if I was happy. Fellows, that was quite a sur- 
prise to me. To tell you the truth, I'd never thought 
very much about it. I guess I was mostly too busy having 
a good time. But as soon as he asked me that question, 
I suddenly began to think. 

Here I was, I'd always had pretty good luck, I guess, 
and I'd usually gotten just about what 1 went out for. 
Well, there was a lot of competition for the freshman 
team, and I didn’t think I'd have a prayer, but I worked 
for it, and I made it; and sophomore year I made the 
varsity, and then I was sort of prominent, I guess, and 
then I happened to get elected to Sigma Sigma, and then 
finally the Senior Council. Well, frankly, fellows, between 
you and I, I thought that ought to satisfy anybody, but 
no, by golly, it didn’t satisfy me. Fellows, I wasn’t happy. 
So I told him. And then he asked me what was the trouble. 

Well, fellows, that just about stumped me. I didn’t 
know what to say. And then he asked me another ques- 
tion. Well, I’d rather not repeat that question right out 
here. Fellows, it was a straight question, and I certainly 
was glad I could give him a straight answer. But then 
he asked me another question, and fellows, I couldn’t say 
“no” to that. It came awful hard, but fellows, I had to 
answer that question. It was just about the hardest thing 
I ever did, but I’ve never lied to anybody in my life, I 
guess. So I told him. And as soon as I'd told him, I 
began to see what he was driving at, and the whole busi- 
ness began to clear up right then and there. Fellows, 
sin is a terrible thing. Fellows, sin is the only reason in 
the world why anybody is unhappy. They may give them- 
selves all kinds of reasons, but if a fellow is unhappy, his 
real trouble is sin. And listen to me, fellows—sin doesn’t 
mean staying away from church, or cussing, or not giving 
money to the poor, or anything like that. You fellows 
know what sin means—I don’t have to tell you. When a 
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fellow’s living in sin, it pretty near always means just 
the one thing. 

Fellows, I hadn’t been happy because I hadn’t been liv- 
ing right. I’d had the wrong idea of things. I’d thought 
I'd been living pretty clean because I'd sort of kept train- 
ing and that kind of thing—but fellows, going to bed at 
ten o'clock and not eating between meals isn’t the whole 
thing. Fellows, you’ve got to do more than that to be 
really happy. Why, sometimes, fellows—it got so some- 
times that when I'd see a girl—a nice girl, too, fellows— 
I'd get to thinking—well, you fellows know what I'd get 
to thinking about. And that was what was the trouble 
with me, fellows. And Frank made me see that. He cleared 
up a lot of things in that talk. 

Well, fellows, I want to tell you that I came away 
from that talk with Frank feeling as clean as if I’d been 
sort of born again. I was just sort of like a new man. 
I went back to my room and my room-mate said, “Well, 
did you meet him?” And I said, “Yes, I did.” And then 
he said, “Well, let’s go have a drink.” And fellows, it 
wasn’t training season or anything like that, but I could 
no more have gone and had a drink after that than— 
well, I just couldn’t have done it. Fellows, I just went 
into my room and I fell on my knees and I just cried 
like a little kid. Fellows, I was born again. 

Well, fellows, I didn’t sleep any that night; and I 
didn’t sleep any to speak of the night after. I haven't 
been the same man since. Thanks to Frank Buchman, I 
hope I never will be. And if there are any fellows here 
tonight that are in trouble, why, I'll be glad to try and 
do the same for you. 

Fellows, I’m speaking from my own experience when 
I tell you it’s the most wonderful thing in the world. 
And it’s just as simple as that. T. S. MatrHews. 


A Golden Dusk 


HE basis for any criticism of a book by Lewis 
Mumford must be respect for the author and thank- 
fulness that he is at work in our country. Rare indeed 
are American critics who, like him, venture into the realm 
of general ideas; and rarer are the men who, with his good 
will, possess his rounded equipment. For Mr. Mumford 
tries to be no specialist save in the task of seeing and in- 
terpreting life whole. No less than all the works of men 
shall be his laboratory; no less than the search of values for 
“the good life” his aim. He can write of archaic Utopias 
and future city-plannings, of modern books and ancient 
pictures and medieval Guilds; he is at home in all subjects 
since he has gained awareness that all of them are one. 
Mr. Mumford’s new volume sustains this sense of him. 
The Golden Day (Boni and Liveright) is his best, and 
in many ways a beautiful book. It flows easy, brilliant, 
poetical, from the store of its maker. It has style, it has 
form. There is no reason to doubt that it will take its 
place in the sparse critical literature of our uncertain era. 
Mr. Mumford has written an essay in interpretation of 
the American past. With this purpose, he has utilized an 
analysis of our customs, of our ideals, principally through 
the medium of our writers. But the standpoint of his 
study is the present. He has not written history; he has 
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established, as his focus, not alone our day, but as w:! 
our need. His retrospect receives its dynamic rhythm, one 
might almost say its life, from the author’s mastering in- 
terest in “What next?” 

The general theme, viewed as a series of facts, is plain 
enough and has been proposed in similar terms, before. |}. 
rope’s state since the Middle Ages is regarded as a disi 
tegration. Of this profound break-up America is a co 
spicuous symptom and expression. America was coloniz 
by forces of Europe’s decomposition; and America itsc!: 
determining such states of mind as pioneering, hastened 1! 
deliquescence of that spiritual world which man raised 
in Europe and whose tearing down had no deeper sym). 
than the emigrations. Howsoever, before the final break 
of Europe in the American West, new shoots of the tra: 
planted European culture rose on our eastern seaboard. |) 
the “Golden Day” of Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, the) 
reached a splendor fresh and unparalleled in the conte: 
porary hour of a Europe less swiftly, but as essentia! 
decadent. Thereafter, the American West, in which 
disintegrated force of the old world and the barbariz 
condition of the new came to a climax, gradually prevail: 
Already, with Hawthorne, Melville, Poe, the “Golden 
Day” was waning: the good elements of old Europe were 
rotted by unconscious “new” American factors. The “‘p: 
matic acquiescence” marks America’s rationalized slun 
into the barbaric mood of the industrial pioneer. Willia: 
James, John Dewey are good men ennobling the ster! 
Cause. The descent, now, is swift. The muck-rakers ar: 
social critics themselves submerged in the muck, faili 
of any principle to catapult them free. Novelists social!) 
and spiritually submerged are Mark Twain, Jack Lond: 
Theodore Dreiser—scavengers whose true function is ¢ 
pick to pieces what still remains of a once noble struc- 
ture. And not deeply otherwise are the wistful “pillage: 
of the past” of whom the finest are Henry James a: 
George Santayana; their retreat into Europe or to “philos- 
ophy” is motived by as forceless an acceptance of the bar- 
baric day as the rationalization of the pragmatists. Finally, 
Mr. Mumford brings us to ourselves. After this ebb, we are 
sunk so low that naught could remain but a new rising. Mr. 
Mumford is hopeful, one feels, for sheerly tidal reasons. 

Of course, to state in a paragraph what the author him- 
self has athletically stripped to but 300 pages, is to leave 
out much and to denature more. This book, it seems to 
me, is chiefly a personal essay—a confession by a significant 
man. You will find, here, excellent pages on the “roman 
ticism” of the pioneer, on the genius of Emerson, on the lin 
tations of Dewey and Santayana. You will find other pages 
less adequate: as the discussions of Whitman, Melville, Poc 
and Dreiser. What interests me most in The Golden 
Day is not its assemblage of interpretations, but its focus 

This focus is external. Mr. Mumford is outside his ow 
book. He depicts superbly the platonic, pagan and myst 
glories which in American’s Golden Day were called Em«: 
son, Thoreau, Whitman. But they are experientially re- 
mote from Mr. Mumford: as remote as Dante and Aquin.:. 
Ideally, of course, we share all greatness and find its recog 
nition in our souls. Yet those medieval worlds were | 
actually ours: their source, their form and their behavior 
differ. Mr. Mumford depicts, also, and with no less ¢lo- 
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quence, the horrors of the American scene: the barbaric 
frontier, the protestant decadence, the tyranny of the ma- 
chine and the job, the fallacies of materialism, utilitarianism, 
experimentalism, pragmatism. But he is outside the ex- 
perience of these also. When he praises the age of Emerson 
there is an aloofness of elegy. When he exhorts the young 
men, his contemporaries: “Allons. The road is before us!” 
there is an aloofness of rhetoric. What is the matter with 
Mr. Mumford? 

The matter is, that he has considered us, rather than ex- 
perienced us. He has gone deep to behold our past great- 
ness, our present miseries: but not deep enough to establish 
the vital connection between them, and between them and 
himself. America is an organic subject. Mr. Mumford, 
for all his studies in causation, treats as a series of isolate 
manifestations, “good” or “bad,” “tasteful” or “disgusting,” 
what are really acts of a single spiritual Organism, yet im- 
mature, yet basally “in the making.” The Golden Day 
whereof the author so wistfully sings was not a day at all: 
it was not even a dawn: it was, if you insist on solar terms, 
a dusk of Europe. More accurately, it was a moment in 
the American childhood when the spirit spoke lyrically 
clear, before the whelming demands of body—of nutrition 
and of growth—plunged America more fully into chaos. 
The fact that this age was not a Day is plain in its shim- 
mering, surface passage over the American mind: and in 
the sequence when America transformed the idealism 
of its transcendentalists and poets to immediate adolescent 
matters of expansion and of self-indulgence. Mr. Mum- 
ford makes Emerson the hero of this “day.” Yet if ever 
a man was a congeries of lovely echoes, of wistful longings, 
of fleeting and unfleshed intuitions, Emerson was he! His 
intimations of immortality were almost literally those which 
the great Wordsworth beheld on the visage of a babe! 
Emerson was such an intimation on America’s huge child 
face. He was our first, unfleshed, undifferentiate glimpse 
of manhood—of a manhood still very far ahead. 

In Whitman this intimation is no longer the tremorous 
evanescent glimpse so well symbolized in Emerson’s frail 
prose. It is a roar of adolescence: a true hunger call: no 
more. And now, note Mr. Mumford’s basic misunder- 
standing of Poe and Melville. These men were the first 
to try to flesh what we might style the Emersonian intui- 
tion in American life. Mr. Mumford calls them figures 
of the twilight. And yet, from the standpoint of a study 
of the American Organism, they are more advanced than 
such more successful artists as Whitman and Thoreau. 
Poe’s mystical attitude toward the mechanism and applied 
science, his marvelous attempt to add a dimensional sense 
to the inherited experience of life; and Melville’s tragic 
effort to wed God and whaling—these are the first organic 
acts after the childhood intimations of the men whom Mr. 
Mumford esteems as makers of our Noon.* And the author 
fails to recognize them, because he has no organic experience 
in America to guide him. He is in love with the gesture, 
the dream, the childhood faéry of our past: yet he rejects 
the 6ody—our present interim of the Machine and of the 


"I feel moved to recall that in Our America, a work with a 
kindred theme published in 1919, Poe receives even unfairer treat- 
ment than that accorded him by Mr. Mumford and Melville is 
utterly ignored, 
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romanticisms of the Machine—whereby alone this promise 
from our past may be organized into a living future. 
Therefore, finally, his book brings the flavor of a plaint: 
his envoi is wistful and vague, his call to future action has 
no ring. For American future spiritual action must rise 
organically from the facts of our hideous present, since these 
facts are an insuperable sequence from our past ideals. Mr. 
Mumford, in this book, is a man sincerely, prophetically 
in love with the sweet spirit of childhood ; yet turning from 
the physical, often bestial process whereby alone the child 
can grow in order to express that spirit. When the child 
America lisps purities half-understood, Mr. Mumford 
blesses. But when the child America gulps food, wallows 
in mud, slugs and robs comrades, adventures, bullies, cheats 
—Mr. Mumford merely scolds. Deep down his book re- 
veals a sentimentalism which I deplore in one of such 
WaALbo FRANK. 


Our Murder 


HE NEW REPUBLIC, in casting about for a 


device whereby to secure the few thousand subscrib- 


high power. 


ers which still separate us from a circulation of two mil- 
lion (the goal set for Christmas of this year) has struck 
oil. We have salted away, and are holding against 
future remittances, the finest murder ever committed, from 
the publicity point of view. 

A survey of the press of recent days teaches us that a 
murder, or a case, is of front page value in proportion 
to the elements entering into it. It has been pointed out 
that the Aimee Semple McPherson trial, involving at once 
fraud, sex, religion and Lower California, is extraordi- 
nary, but that the Hall-Mills affair, involving murder, sex, 
religion and society, is the complete and perfect wow. 
If only we could dig up a crime including all of these, and 
also others, such as soap, virginity and short-staple cotton, 
our subscription campaign would know no fear. It seemed 
a foolish dream, but the dream has come true. At this 
moment we hold in the hollow of our hand the exclusive 
rights to a mystery into which enter all the fundamental 
elements of our national life: murder, love, sex, affection, 
religion, society, politics, fraternal organizations, salesman- 
ship, showmanship, two-family houses, yeast, the drama of 
the future, baseball, balloon tires, bootlegging, neutro- 
heterodynes, five-cent cigars, Florida, free-verse, permanent 
waves, theosophy, batik, Rumania, bridge, convalescence, 
football, wsthetic dancing, foreign exchange, early Amer- 
ican antiques, toothpaste, cream-separators, life-insurance, 
self-possession, biliousness, success, infant mortality, co- 
operative apartments, Sacco and Vanzetti, life-savers, in- 
stalment buying, loose living, Mexican perfidy, morticians, 
outlines of philosophy, autographs, dentistry, tenant farm- 
ers, lynching, perplexity, alien property, assignations, com- 
mitments, propositions, daily reminders, demurrers, hiring 
and firing, lip-service, two-page spreads, peanut butter, first 
novels, last chances, body squeaks, leaky valves, oysters, 
dandruff, passion, lily cups and albolene. 

In a ditch by the side of a lonely lane at the northeast 
corner of Rutherford county, state not yet ripe to name, 
lies the body of a beautiful young woman, under an apple- 


tree. The tree is also dead. Did what killed her kill the 
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tree, too? There is a bullet-hole in the tree’s right temple 
and a wound about the size and shape of an outline of 
philosophy over her right brow. In her clutched right 
hand is the deed to a farm, which she obviously inherited, 
and in her clenched left a stenographer’s notebook, evi- 
dently her sole source of income. Her lips, set in a dying 
smile, which might also be construed as a grimace, form 
the words “Valencia” followed by several unidentified tele- 
phone numbers. Her elegant, but scanty clothing, indi- 
cates that she told fortunes, taught school, was in the high- 
est society, tuned in on Pittsburgh and owned a dog. 

Not ten yards away is the body of an exclusive clubman, 
bootlegger and Elk. He died a horrible death, having been 
forced to swallow a hundred and nineteen baseballs. His 
last name is Smith, and his first, Cohen. Owing to re- 
verses incurred in the dental business, he had been forced 
to sell his mentality, which lies about him in great dis- 
order. He had loved the Woman deeply, but was known 
to be jealous. The possibility of a death pact is scouted, 
or rather was abandoned when .. . 

Not ten yards away from him was found the body of 
an early American antique, with the legs in good condi- 
tion, but the arms chipped and stained. He was the alien 
property custodian of his native state, and a power in 
local politics, both Democratic and the other kind. The 
cause of his death is thought by some to be toothpaste, by 
others, an excess of commitments. 

Not ten yards to the east, a crumpled heap, with his 
hands in his pockets, was discovered a giant salesman, over 
five feet tall, with a daily reminder pad coiled murderously 
around his neck. Destined to become the storm centre of 
the investigation, no one was so capable of catching the 
public’s interest. A Mason, a Vanderbilt, an uncle of the 
Queen of Rumania, a millionaire, a hermit and a much 
hated sheriff to boot, he was a national figure. 

In a field to the north a tenant-farmer stumbled upon 
the bodiless heads of three beloved men, a football coach, 
a football coach, and a football coach. Each must have 
been seen, sliding gracefully into the goalposts, by many 
millions of raccoon coats during his lifetime. Their death 
deprived eight wives and eighty children of sustenance. 
Their horn-rimmed spectacles had not been disturbed by 
the decapitation—a fact which ran into many editions. 

Scattered about the countryside we found sixty-nine 
more corpses.in various states of dismemberment. These, 
as well as all further details, we hold on ice. 

Every walk of life, every activity, every age, every race, 
creed and color will be represented. Naturally we are un- 
willing to dump such vast wealth upon the market all at 
once. We shall proceed piece-meal, one discovery at a time, 
a body a week, enough bodies to last a year. Though cir- 
culation is the prime desideratum, we are not going to 
neglect the side-bets. We have secured options on all the 
neighboring property, and have laid the cornerstone of a 
great apartment hotel, thirteen stories, the Empire Louis XI 
ball-room, New Republic under your door (servidor) 
every morning, complimentary coffee. No guest of this, the 
Hall-Mills hotel Number One, can ever be in the wrong. 
If necessary, which seems likely, we shall begin building 
overflow hotels: The McPherson, The Grand Palace 
Lizzie Borden, the Elwell Family Spa... 
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There will be_no tramping of miscellaneous curios: 
seekers over the fields. A hundred experienced guides \ 
take select parties at five dollars per from body to | 
from shrine to shrine, and private police will make . 
that guests do not secrete corpora delicti, vestiges of a: 
and legs, teeth, revolvers and fingerprints up to their ro: 
At eight o'clock every evening world-famous criminolo; 
will review the discoveries of the day with film and bla} 
board. When the time comes for the trial, engineers \ 
provide a legal version of the Yale Bowl (cheering ext: 

But this is just so much velvet. For the real bus 
end of our murder, for information as to private w 
photographic reproduction, first, second, third and 
American serial rights, novelization and dramatizat 
for window display, tent, ice-cream and cigar concessi: 
for all riparian rights, and for space in this period 
(back cover, three-color, $18,000; inside black and wh): 
$12,000; next to editorial copy, $13,500) please add 
Murder Manager, the New Republic (fifteen cen: 
copy, five dollars a year), 421 West Twenty-first St: 
New York, N. Y. (Entered as second-class matter, \ 
vember 6, 1914, under the act of March 3, 1879). 

Ropert Litre i. 


Fine Plays 


The Witch, by H. Wiers-Jenssen, translated by J 
Masefield. Greenwich Village Theatre, November 
1926. 

La Locandiera, Civic Repertory Theatre, Novem 
22, 1926. 


HE first few moments of The Witch (published 

by Brentano, New York) at the Greenwich Vill occ 
Theatre disclose a terrific force on the stage in the act 
of Madame Maria Ouspenskaya, such acting as we ra: 
see anywhere. She takes the part of Herlofs-Marte, : 
witch who is pursued by the mob and burnt, and 
establishes magnificently at the outset one of the two : 
tives out of which the drama is built. 

But shortly after, Miss Brady and Mr. Hugh Hunt! 
in the scene where Anne Pedersdotter first meets her ! 
band’s son Martin, stress the love motive in the pla: 
such a manner as to warp eventually the dramatic 
and to make the last act far weaker and less compre! 
sible than it is. The Witch is well worth seeing as 
stands, but its import and power are greatly lowered 
this stress on the love theme. 

The brief story of the play is of a young woman, A 
Pedersdotter, whose mother was a witch, spared by 
chaplain, Absolon, because of his love for the daught«: 
The mother dies, he marries the daughter. The ot)" 
witch, who lived with the girl’s mother, is caught, 
curses the house. Absolon’s son returns from the semina' 
He and Anne fall in love with each other. Her hush 
confesses the sin on his conscience, he has spared the mot! 
out of passion for the daughter. Anne Pedersdotter is : 
to thinking of the gift of witchcraft. She wishes her }: 
band dead. At the confession of her relations with | 
son he dies. At his funeral his old mother accuses An 
of having killed the father and bewitched the son by /et 
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arts. The son, struck with the thought of bewitchment, 
deserts Anne, and she, accepting the test of touching the 
dead, fails at the last moment—at the sight of her desertion 
by her lover she believes and confesses herself to be a witch. 

It is in this latter part of the play that the performance 
breaks down. We need here on one hand the sense of 
this force of love and against it this confusion, this dark- 
ness and the powers of evil poisoning the minds of the 
three characters involved. The Witch is one of the most 
imaginative plays in the modern theatre, magnificently seen, 
rich in texture like an Elizabethan tragedy, tender and 
compelling. Its canvas is vast, its dramatic movement su- 
perb; the emotional range of it is tremendous. 

Miss Brady has given herself to a fine undertaking. Her 
performance is throughout the first two-thirds of the play 
admirable, with the right effect of harsh fibre, suppression, 
passion and beauty. At the moment of the husband's death 
she has not contrived any significant gesture or interpre- 
tation; and in the last act, she shares in the general let- 
down. Mr. Huntley is well cast for an impression of 
seriousness and feeling; he is bad in the last act, and his 
whole method is fatally slow in timing, which increases 
the undue stress on the love motive. Mr. Erskine Sanford 
is admirable as a fanatical priest. The direciing of Mr. 
Hubert Osborne is often obvious and relaxed, and in gen- 
eral hinders the current of the piece. Mr. Livingston 
Platt’s settings are more or less elaborate, but inconsequent 
and wholly dull, and so also serve to dim the play. 

It seems regrettable that credit should be given right 
and left to Mr. John Masefield. Mr. Masefield himself 
told me that he should be sorry to see this happen; he 
said that a translation was brought to him with the re- 
quest that he smooth off the English in places, that was 
all. As it is, the diction is often flat—such phrasing as 
“my blood is crying out” and the like do nobody much 
credit. A translation of Anne Pedersdotter by Mr. Her- 
mann Hagedorn was produced in the course of the New 
Theatre venture some years ago and failed. Several sea- 
sons ago Mr. Frederic McConnell produced this tragedy 
at The Playhouse in Cleveland, it has taken a place there 
in the repertory and is given yearly with more and more 
success. 


MIRANDOLINA 


Whenever La Locandiera is given in English there are 
sure to be some critics at least and many people who will 
say that it is a slight piece, spread thin, but agreeable, in 
a quaint sort of fashion, for those who like this sort of 
thing. This is partly because Goldoni’s play does not 
thrill with pointed subtleties, does not creak in its moti- 
vations, and does not groan in its technical manipulation. 
It is partly, too, because racially we associate depth with 
the effect of difficulty and meaning with effort. It is 
partly because also many of the points are lost to the 
spectators—and more or less the players—of another race. 

Goldoni’s comedy is one of the masterpieces of the Italian 
theatre and an ornament, at the very least, to the theatre 
of the world. Its technical excellence lies in its smooth 
progression of parts, the softened but distinct outlining of 
the characters, the gentle rhythm of the logic of its events. 
It exhibits of all dramatic writing the easiest and the 
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best-humored genius for the theatre and the theatre's nec- 
essary accentuations. 

The wisdom of this Venetian drama lies not in any 
one element or any one statement, which is apt to be the 
approach that we make to it, but in the combination of 
all. Its sanity most appears through this combination and 
sequence of elements. Its quality is humane, based on a 
kind of cynical toleration of all the sides of human nature 
and a flexible and easy indulgence of life. Its essential 
character is not that of wit so much as of sunny humor, 
a pleasant warmth of mind, a sunlit landscape in which 
all is clearly seen but sweetly felt, without darkness but 
without evasion, not brilliant so much as fair. 

The character of Mirandolina is a pattern within which 
much lies. To Italians she is woman herself, gaily 
but shrewdly set forth—Pirandello said to me once that 
Mirandolina was the sum of all women. She has the 
homing common sense, the practical wits, the forgive- 
ness and the scorn that women may contrast to the varieties 
of man’s egotism and folly. She has, too, all the loveli- 
ness that attracts them, and all the eternal instinct for 
putting each to his just use in the cause of life. She and 
the world of adorers who revolve around her in her little 
inn are the fruits of Goldoni’s sound light heart and lively, 
smiling, honest brain. 

From the acting La Locandiera demands less style than 
Moliére, Regnard, Congreve and those comedies of man- 
ners that are smarter, graver or more tart with the world. 
The performance at the Civic Repertory Theatre, there- 
fore, does not laber under strict demands, but can take 
its way happily and freshly. As a whole I should call 
it most agreeable, better certainly than Stanislavsky’s pro- 
duction, which pounded Goldoni to death, Mr. Egon 
Breecher is badly miscast. What he gives us is a good 
deal of a boor, a sort of Jan Steen misanthrope or a 
woman-hater out of some Dutch painter whose types and 
methods are intelligent but crude, inelegant and heavy. 
The Signor Cavalier of Goldoni, who begins by rebuffing 
Mirandolina and ends by pursuing her, is a Latin cynic, 
sharp, elegant, gruff and full of whimsical and perverse 
egotism. The point of Mirandolina’s conquest lies in this 
elegant, sophisticated and fantastic front that she has to 
encounter and demolish. 

Miss Eva Le Gallienne’s Mirandolina has many lovely 
sides to it, a certain young integrity and recklessness most 
of all. This interpretation can go on exploring the re- 
sources of the character, the happy intuition, shrewdness 
and sweetness of Mirandolina and the shy, shining sum 
of her that Goldoni adds together. Externally there is 
need for a more flowing line, a more engaging bodily 
rhythm—Miirandolina’s loveliness is spontaneous, infectious 
and unbroken, Mr. Paul Leysaac’s playing of the Count 
of Albafiorita and Mr. Sayre Crawley’s of the Marquis 
of Forlipopoli are far above the average in eighteenth cen- 
tury roles, 

Miss Le Gallienne’s directing is straight and good. Miss 
Calthrop’s settings consist of changes of furniture against 
permanent walls that are lined and cross-hatched in a 
manner that suggests an old Venetian print in sepia. The 
effect is charming and imaginative. 

Stark YOUNG. 
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by Fritz Mauthn 
Mrs. SOCRATES ™ "tz, Nautiner 


“An example of the en- ““This book demands a “Stimulating.” 








BROKEN EARTH 
by Maurice Hindus 
2.00 
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| WHITHER RUSSIA? 
by Leon Troteky 
$1.50 
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WORKER AND THE by Henri Barbdusse 
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THE NEW THEATRE 

AND CINEMA OF 

SOVIET RUSSIA 

by Huntly Carter 
$6.00 

















OlL IMPERIALISM 
by Louis Fischer 
$2.00 








EDUCATION IN 

SOVIET RUSSIA 

by Scott Nearing 
$1.50 


At all 
Book Stores 


| FOUNDATIONS oF | 
CHRISTIANITY 
by Karl Kautsky 
$4.00 








LEFT WING 
UNIONISM 
by David J. Saposs 
$1.60 
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* * * Throng rapturously greets Angna Enters. * * * 
—HERALD TRIBUNE (Oct. 18, 1926.) 


SECOND DANCE PROGRAM THIS SEASON 
This Sunday Evening, December 5th, at 8:30 P. M. 


ANGNA ENTERS 


Premiere of Five Compositions in Dance Form: 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Real Wages and Wholesale Prices 


during quality of good hearty shout of grate- —Phila. Inquirer. 
fiction.” ful grea a tie “Delightful.” 
—i. 3. Gam. Te. we Wee ~—Mertjeré Tunes, IR: My attention has been called to your editorial paragraph 


— 


of October 27 in which you state that Mr. Hoover did no 
use statistics honestly in stressing the prosperity of the count: 
under the Republican administration, your complaint being that | 
used indexes of wholesale prices of commodities instead of indexes 
of retail prices, 

Mr. Hoover said that real wages were never before so high : 
they are now, that our real wages in America are the highest in 
the world, and that, thanks to the policies we have pursued, ¢! 
nation shows one of the most astonishing transformations in « 
nomic history. He offered the Department of Labor’s index numb: 
on union wages and wholesale prices in proof of his assertions 
These showed union wage rates 199 in 1920 and 238 in Augus: 
1926, while wholesale prices were 226 in 1920 and 149 in Augu 
1926. He could just as well have offered retail price index numbers 
or the cost of living index to prove his point. According to any | 
these indexes wages have increased and the cost of living a 
prices have decreased. As a matter of fact, the use of the who! 
sale commodity index is far more truly interpretive of econo! 
phenomena in the United States and is so regarded by all eco: 
mists as it more accurately represents the fundamental econo: 
shifts of the country than the other indexes. The others are | 
true because of the great variations in different sections of 


> 


country. 
J. H. WALLts, 


Washington, D. C, Assistant to Mr. Hoover. 





DER ROSENKAVALIER; ODALISQUE; MAN. HIS ORIGIN IS 
JUST; COLOMBINE; and BAR MAID. Also SAPPHIC, FELINE, 
HABANERA; DANCE OF DEATH; PROMENADE; SECOND EM- 


[We know of no reputable economist who would attempt 
PIRE; BOURRER; CARDINAL; MOYEN AGE; and COLOMBINE.) measure the purchasing power of wages—which was the sub 
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°* © * It is “music” what most dancing is not. * * « 


—PAUL ROSENFELD, in THE DIAL, June, 1926. 


sos. LITTLE THEATRE 


44th St. 
Seats now on sale: $3.30, $2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 








Master the fundamentals of marketing, 
law and business, employment “oem 
ogy, advertising, purchasing, accounting, 
etc. Practical help for the business man 
who aims to broaden his vision and be 
more efficient. Youmaystart these Home 
Study courses any day. Send for catalog. 


‘The Aniversity of Chicago 


133 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 








Limited Engagement 
Actors Theatre Production 
EUGENE O’NEILL’S 


BEYOND THE HORIZON 














EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE 


Organizing, Conducting or Chaperoning for Lowest Cost Tours 


37 DAYS $295 60 DAYS $490 
STUDENT INTERNATIONALE, ,25 }itile Bias. 
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Mr. Hoover was at the moment discussing—by using a wi! 
sale price index if an index of retail prices or of the cost 
living were available. Nor is the index of union wage rates 
accurate indicator of wage-earnings in general. If Mr. Hoov 
had adhered to the best economic practice in this matter his res 
would have differed significantly. Deflating a general index 
wage-earnings with the index of the cost of living issued by 
U. S. Department of Labor indicates that while the purcha 
power of wages is greater in 1926 than either in 1919 or before 
War, most if not all of the gain occurred before the end of 1' 
and that since that time the wage-earners’ gains from prosp« 
have been negligible. The political value of such a conclusio: 
supporters of the present administration—and Mr. Hoover \ 
making a political speech—would be smal!.—Tue Eorrors | 


Timrodiana Wanted 


IR: I am preparing a study of Henry Timrod and shall be 

deep in debt of any readers of yours who will point me to 
send me copies of Timrod’s letters and manuscripts and of lettc's 
in which he is mentioned by members of his literary grou; 


Simms, Hayne, Legare, etc. 
LesTeR HARGRETT. 


Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 








Contributors 


ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT’S article in this issue will 


z Mansfield Theatre, Eves 8.30 
r pa Maday Ey tiie ya form part of a forthcoming book, Fire Under the Andes, 
to be published in February by Knopf. 


H. C. Coxe, formerly a foreign correspondent with the New 
York Tribune in Paris, is now a member of the staff of 


the New York Evening Post. 

Matcotm Cow ey is an essayist and poet. Variety, his 
translation of Paul Valéry’s essays, will be published 
in January. 
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DECEMBER SURVEY 


WOMAN'S PLACE NUMBER ff 


THE NEW REPUBLIC I1f 
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This special 50-cent number will be 
sent by way of acknowledgment to 
Trial Subscribers who accept 

Offer No. 1—see strip to the left be- 
low. It is included automatically on 
Offer No. 2—the bargain of the 
season. 





HERE in this pyramid do 
you step down from a con- 


fident “yes” to a puzzled “not 





Wasting Women 
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sure’, or an emphatic “no”? 





Shall We Have a Child ? forsin 





sue | MARRIAGE 


AMIDON 


P ee,» MARRIAGE | aor 


Mary Ross 
E ditor 


Sruart CHASE 
HeLten GLen Tyson 
WILLIAM F. Green 


Acnes L. Pererson 


Beatrice M. Hinxie, M.D. 


Ernest W. Burcess 
Mrs. Ase. J. Greco 
BEULAH AMIDON 


ZoNA GALE 


Frankwoop WILuIAMs, M.D. 


Ira S. Wize, M. D. 
Cuase Gotnc WoopHouse 
KATHARINE S. ANGELL 
Eunice Futter BarNarp 


MartTHA Benstey Bruitre 








ERNEST W. 


xorss |e | Shall women work? 





Shall women work for wages? 


Shall women work for wages, out- 
side the home? 


Shall women work for wages, outside the home, after 
marriage? 


Shall women work for wages, outside the home, after 
marriage, as a normal thing? 


Every ten years seems to add a line to the pyramid in 
one’s life and in our changing social life as a whole. 
The last question mark has been written in by the fact that 
one married woman in ten has become a wage earner. 


Among the outstanding articles: Changing Marriage, by 
Beatrice M. Hinkle, M. D.; What Are Parents For? 
by Frankwood Williams, M. D.; Supporting an Able- 
bodied Girl, by Eleanor Rowland Wembridge; The Idle 
Forties, by Zona Gale; Home and Office, by Katharine 
S. Angell; Mothers’ Pensions, by Agnes L. Peterson; 
City Life and Domestic Discord, by Ernest W. Mowrer. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 








OFFER No. 1: For the enclosed $1 put me down 
for a 5-months’ trial subscription beginning 
January, 1927, and send me besides this special issue free: 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City OFFER No, 2: For the enclosed $4.38 send me 
, 7 months each of Surwey Graphic and Harpers 
Magazine, and The Outline of History, by H. G. Wells, in 


4 volumes: 
DU MGdin: bcaleredanecsead nated adbeedeseesecececccccece West eRAN dt chededanedubdebdbincdeosctasceevesteeobsense 
nh cided ci dbs p pashan Gateb a beNesdesbccccecooce I a ee gs pecnencesonutee 
N. R. (Postage paid in the U. S. A.: Canadian and foreign extra.) N. R. 
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s Christmas Snows. by Wharton Esherick 

vf 

N HE wood cut shown above decorates the Christmas card 
\ 4 which will announce to one of your friends your gift 
@ of The New Republic for the year 1927. And at the same 
. time we will mail direct to you, at the book-magazine com- 
S bination price shown below, any one of these 


y1 Leading Ten Books of the Season 





7 

Ns $ Galahad, by John Erskine $ This Believing World, by 
at i (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50) 6.50 Lewis Browne 

& Heaven Trees, by Stark Young (Macrdian, $5.50; 

we (Scribner, $2.00) Life of Darwin, by Gamaliel Bradford 

iy (Houghton, $3.50) 

x The Time of Man, by Elizabeth Madox Everybody’s Pepys (abridged), illustrat 
¢ Roberts a by E. H. Shepard 

4 (Viking, $2.50) (Harcourt, $3.50) 

“4 You Can't Win, by Jack Black $7 00 The Art of Being Ruled, |! 
4 (Macmillan, $2.00) . aoe Lewis 

Rd (tiarper, $4.00) 

we Murder for Profit, by William Bolitho George Washington, by W. E. Woodward 
“4 (Harper, $2.50) (Liveright, $4.00) 
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ND here are four additional Christmas 
A suggestions which, supplementing the 
book offers on the adjoining page, present a 
gratifying solution to one or several of your 
most perplexing gift problems: 


Two one-year subscriptions to The New Republic for $8.00, or 
three for $11.00. Your own subscription may be one of them. 
These are special Christmas prices, not obtainable on any other 
occasion. The Christmas cards announcing your gifts will be 
signed in your name and mailed direct from here unless you indi- 
cate that you want them sent to you for mailing. 


$11.00 
or 8.00 


A one-year subscription to The New Republic, The American 
Mercury, and The Atlantic Monthly—three bright spots in the 
magazine world—all for only $10.00. Or The New Republic 
and either monthly, both for $7.50. These may be sent to one, 
two, or three addresses as you indicate on the coupon at the foot 
of this page. One or two of the subscriptions may be entered in 
your own name. 


$10.00 
ot 0 
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A one-year subscription to The New Republic and “The Story of 
Philosophy,” by Will Durant, in our special edition—the out- 
standing non-fiction book of the year. Book and magazine will 
be sent to the same or different addresses, as you direct. If you 
wish, one of them will be mailed to you. 


$7.50 


4-in-a-Box 

Youth in Conflict, by Miriam 
van Waters 

Concerning Parents, 
posium 

Our Enemy the Child, by 
Agnes de Lima 

Child, Clinic, and Court, a 


Symposium 


authoritative 
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readable, 


a Sym- delinquency, and pre-school ~ 

education, neatly boxed and 7 OO 
sealed in individual glassine 4 
wrappers — and a one-year 
subscription to The New Re- 


public—all for $7.00. 
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“Proof that real masterpieces can still be 
written in the Russian tongue.” 
—New York Times 


Mitya’s Love | 















Read 


| America First 
by ROBERT LITTELL 


Var ORE 


By IVAN BUNIN 
Translated by Madelaine Boyd \ 
With an Introduction by Ernest Boyd (\ 
y 












Joun Erskine, author of “The Private Life of ( 
Helen of Troy” and “Galahad,” says: y 
“It is a long time since I have read a story so \ 

A 


profound in its psychology and so dramatic in 
its method. It seems to me a very perfect mas- 
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: . : \ 
: “The thing that strikes me on rereading these pieces in terpiece. I feel that I have made the acquaint- 2 
: a book is the wide range you have covered in seeing ance of a writer of the first rank. (\ 
America. You've gotten a lot of it into the book, enough : . - V 
to provide the themes of about eighteen novels, and for Joun Cournos says in New York Post: = 
{) 


me, at least, you’ve said quite enough about each. The 
Shriners, for example; they are there and the reader does 
’ not have to spend a whole week of his life in their com- 
: pany.” —WALTER LrppMAN in a letter to the author. 


“What a relief, after reading so-called ‘modern’ Y 
novels, to turn to this simple, poignant and ex- 
quisite narrative written by a living Russian, \ 
but in the traditional manner of the great Rus- x 
sian who went before him!” {| 
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“It has quick humor and not a little wit; it has a sweep 
and a comprehension and a sympathy which I don’t seem 
to find elsewhere. Whether Mr. Littell is razzing some 
familiar American idiocy from an unfamiliar angle, or 
showing me how I might have—and never have—dealt 
with my own sort of subject—as in, for instance, ‘It Isn’t 
the Heat’ (I believe that’s the name)—he rejoices my heart, 
and arouses my keen envy.”—JoHn V. A. WEAVER. 


$2.00 at all booksellers 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 
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“... will be read with gladness, with rage, with a sar- 
i S donic twist upon the lip, or with a succession of whole 
souled and delighted laughs, according as one is impressed 


by our national amusements, efficiencies, undertakings 
mortuary otherwise, and such gestures of prosperity.”— > ae.) 
Saturday Review of Literature. Your health is your greatest asset 
“. .. In humor the book shatters the fondest hopes of 


Mencken to floor America—an American humor to combat 
the tongue of scorn.”—New York World. 





“. .. of most appeal is the fact that its author is a 
star reporter for The World We Live In.”—Rutu Snyper 
in the New York Evening World. 


2% “. . . Mr. Littell’s quiver is well stocked; his arrows 
2 are sharp and lithe; his bow is strong; and his aim almost 
: always unerring . . . his humor is kindly though his wit 
is keen.”—New York Evening Sun. 


“Mr. Littell hits hard and every blow counts, but he is 
not a bruiser . . . The strategy of the satirist is vulner- 
able as well as boresome unless it includes what is known 
in the baseball vernacular as change of pace. Mr. Littell 
knows this and he is adept in its application.”—LisLe 
Bevw in the New York Herald Tribune. 


“ ... He has made a fine book which will entrance for 
several hours... The book is not fiction, but has many of 
the charms of a great novel of America.”"—The Fourth 
Estate. 








$2.00 





You may send your order 
for ‘‘Read America First’’ to 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


; and help us to keep you healthy 
421 W. 21st. St. New York City Racicheiaabe P. 
THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 


JE Ov TUB UNITED STATES 
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